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Teaching Modesty to Children 


Rev. Daniel M. Dougherty 


, JHEN Our Holy Father the Pope wrote to Christian 
parents in his Encyclical about the upbringing of 
children, he stressed the positive side of training 

the young to virtue. 

Our Catechisms, as Archbishop McNicholas recently 
pointed out, have concerned themselves overmuch with what 
the Commandments forbid, without sufficient stress on what 
they enjoin. Particularly, there has been a lack of clarity in 
pointing out how the Christian is equipped in the order of 
grace, for the special cultivation of virtue. The baptized 
person has been “reborn of water and the Holy Ghost,” and 
the effect has been to give him both an inclination and an 
aid to upbuilding the Christ life present in his soul. 

Those who have had any thoughtful experience with chil- 
dren must have been convinced — painfully at times — that 
young consciences are more aware of the negative than the 
positive side of conduct. After all, the conscience indicates 
what is right as well as what is wrong, and in training a child 
to have a Christian conscience, it is certainly faulty teaching 
which leaves him with the impression his only concern need 
be whether or not he offends God. The Scriptures tell us that 
the man is blessed who has done a positive thing, “who has 
borne the yoke from his youth.” 

Especially does our Holy Father emphasize the positive 
aspect of child training when he speaks of the virtue of 
chastity. There has been and there is a great deal of confusion 
regarding this important virtue, simply because it has been 
approached from the negative aspect or in terms of sin. By 
insisting to children that they must avoid this type of word, 
that kind of thought, such form of action, etc., we have in- 
vited them, implicitly, to think of such things. In fact, what 
usually happens is that any discussion about this virtue is done 
negatively, and is held over until we begin to suspect that it 
isabout time they were interested in such sin. Not much seems 
to be done particularly to build up in the child’s mind, a con- 
cept of the little virtue of modesty, to give him a love for it, 
and to indicate how he can use occasion to practice this virtue, 
which is the bulwark of chastity. By the laws of habit, no one 
is suddenly bad and no one is suddenly good. Life is a growth, 
and whatever way the forces are permitted to go, in that direc- 
tion are the habits formed. 

St. Thomas Aquinas in the Summa comes to the assistance 
of those who want to proceed sensibly with children in build- 
ing up the virtue of chastity. “Sanctity has small beginnings,” 


and so he tells us that “Modesty is that virtue which restrains 
the sensitive appetite in things that are Jess difficult to regulate 
than those which are the object of temperance, continence, 
clemency, and meekness. These things are the desire of one’s 
own excellence ; the desire to know ; the exterior actions of the 
body; and lastly, one’s exterior as regards manners of dress.” 
The restraint of these things comes under the headings of 
humility, the virtue of the studious, and modesty in its strict 
sense. 

Thus, basically, a child who is to live chastely must begin 
(even remotely in the earliest years) to be humble, to have a 
wholesome curiosity, and to have good manners. These are 
positive attitudes and they are like foundation stones. There- 
fore, any plan of training children must embody in its theory 
and practice, opportunities to know, to love, and to practice 
these little virtues. 

St. Thomas with his clear and pointed thinking, understood 
that nobody could aim at anything unless he knew what he 
was aiming at. And no one could guide others unless he knew 
where he was going and how to get there. Blindness as to 
objective and method causes both leader and led to fall into 
the ditch. In sermons to children, in school instructions, in 
the many contacts the priest, parent, or teacher has with a 
child, there are abundant opportunities to train, if we know 
what we are aiming at. Vagueness as to destination means 
waste of time and energy, and results in instability in small 
things, and positive failure in larger things. 

One very tangible way, for instance, to exercise a child in 
humility is to train him in little things, to a sense of duty. 
Humility is the virtue of knowing one’s place, and if a child is 
slowly but surely given a chance to become aware of his place 
by having a task to do, he will grow in this fundamental. So 
many things are done for us in modern life by machines, that 
the children learn to depend on externals overmuch. This, 
strange to say, gives rise to a false independence which is a 
species of pride. The child, of course, is not aware of his 


EDITOR’S NOTE. We are glad to publish this article be- 
cause of its emphasis on the positive teaching of virtue, rather 
than on the negations. The slow, long building up of positive 
attitudes is significant not only for the particular subject 
matter of the article but generally. 
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This morning the new schoolhouse falls asleep; 

Its yellow, low-drawn blinds are tired eyelids. 

It dozes by a sunny, grass-grown yard, 

Where heavy chains between two posts bar entrance. 
But stately trees within the plot are wakeful. 

With swaying leaves they murmur wistfully: 


“Well, you may drowse; the children will return. 
Yet we are lonely, and we wait to see 

Some little lad come walking up the street, 

A stray vacationer, to linger there 

Just at the path. Soon, when our quiet calling 
Reaches his heart and stirs to high adventure, 

Upon the topmost iron chain will press 

A dimpled knee, and he will clamber over. 

The untrod grass will bend beneath his scamper, 
And we shall feel his eager, sun-browned fingers 
Poking about our bark, as if for treasure. 

Up, up into our arms the urge may lift him. 

Here, as he swings awhile with young eyes dreamy, 
His mind will form from us ideas of beauty, 

A trait of God, whose image waxes slowly. 

New school, some days we have |eclipsed your teaching!” 


— Sister Rita Agnes 





growth in such an attitude until he is confronted by situations 
where his lack of humility causes a conflict with some power 
stronger than himself. A child, on the other hand, who has 
been trained to be self-reliant, to be dutiful, and so, to know 
his place, has a strong wall set around himself against the in- 
trusion of selfishness whose particular attraction is pleasure 
of the flesh. 

Again, training in wholesome curiosity is very necessary to 
offset what St. Thomas calls the “inordinate desire to know 
what one has no right to know, or to know what may prove 
a source of danger to virtue owing to one’s weakness.” It is 
this “inordinate desire” that our Holy Father warns against 
when he cautions against the “naturalism” which would scatter 
before the child’s mind, a wholesale collection of morbidities 
on the plea that “knowledge of such things is a safeguard.” 

A training in wholesome curiosity means that we foster the 
interests of the child in those things that develop his imagina- 
tion, his memory, and his intellect without stimulating his 
lower nature. Under this heading, the fostering of a love for 
the better type of books, encouraging little efforts at artistry, 
training in dramatics, make the child capable of enjoying 
pleasures of the mind which he can use during those leisure 
hours of which modern life is so full. But unless this is done 
early and with attractiveness, it will not be done at all. 

A love of reading or an interest in some mental hobby does 
imply work. To devote the imagination to the printed word 
so that the ideas conveyed live and give pleasure does require 
mental effort. It is certainly much easier to sit with eye fixed 
on the silver screen and with ear alert to the noises of a sound 
machine. The child, like the grownup, takes the easier way 
out, unless the movies are shut out or rarely indulged in, until 
the other wholesome habit has been developed. The same holds 
true of the numberless newspapers and magazines, chockful of 
pictures, which are left around for youthful eyes and minds 
to feast upon. It is very easy in an environment of movies and 
picture papers to grow unconsciously into the inordinate desire 
to know and see everything, to a lack of restraint and custody 
of the senses. 

That consideration of this safeguard of chastity has been 
much neglected in our teaching is evident to anyone who has 
been interested in children and knows how rare a “reader’”’ is 
among them, and how utterly restless children are on a dull 
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day when outdoor activity is impossible, and a movie ip. 
accessible. 

It might seem at first that good manners are a far stretch ty 
the virtue of chastity. But it is precisely this that St. Thoma; 
meant when he spoke of modesty in the strict sense. To him 
modesty is “everything in a person’s exterior, his movements, 
gestures, words, tones of voice, and general attitude which 
ought to be according to his status.” St. Paul indicated the 
standard of Christian good manners when he wrote, “You are 
bought with a great price; glorify and bear God in your body, 
And St. Benedict enjoined it as a step in the right direction 
when he wrote, “Show the humility of the heart in the bearing 
of the body.” 

Now, in times when great social changes are taking place, it 
is inevitable that the standards of external conduct should be 
affected. In addition, the presentation of worldly types upon 
the screen and in the news set up models vastly different from 
the Christian pattern. The child who will mimic and imitate 
those who are attractive is deeply influenced by such behavior, 
Without averting to it, the child acquires mannerisms and 
attitudes which are unrestrained and unreserved. His bodily 
movements, gestures, words, are impulsive and according to 
mood. Fashioned in this way by circumstances and environ. 
ment, he has not the reverence implicit in good manners, 
Without such reverence which is a mighty bar to selfishness, 
he is an easy prey to the first stirrings of passion. 

The child, on the other hand, who has learned by the simple 
practice of good manners to be self-controlled always rises 
above and is master of his circumstances. He has what the 
moderns call “poise” and the spiritual writers “a sense of 
God’s presence.” He has developed his God-given sense of 
shame on the foundation of reverence, and he has retained his 
capacity to blush as a danger signal. For him, precision in 
speech is a barrier to the poverty of language which is mani- 
fested in prudishness and vulgarity. For him, the carriage of 
his little body marks his humble direction toward his Father's 
house and away from the husks of swine. For him, the un- 
affectedness and lack of poise in his good manners is an indi- 
cation of his frank and generous mind which tries to hide 
nothing from God or man. Thus, his childlike courtesy to 
God, to himself, and to others is the strong root from which 
the flower of chastity springs. 

Training in chastity like that in any virtue, is a long 
process. But success can be achieved, by God’s grace, if we do 
not blunder into modern methods based on the “naturalism” 
against which our Holy Father warns. If we follow the guid- 
ance of St. Thomas and ground our children in humility by 
giving them a sense of duty, in wholesome curiosity by build- 
ing up their mental powers through studious interests, and in 
true modesty through the self-discipline of good manners. we 
shall have made a high wall around their young hearts and 
saved for them, the fairest flower in the garden of virtues 


© 


EARLY AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


In 1829, ten years before the American public school system was 
started in Massachusetts, the first Provincial Council of Baltimore 
required every Catholic parish in the United*States to establish a 
Catholic school. This is the basis of the whole Catholic school system 
of the United States, now serving above two and a half million pupils 
and students in almost ten thousand institutions. . . . 

As the first professional elementary-school teachers in our country 
were Catholic Nuns, so the first schoolmaster to cross the Atlantic 
was Ralph Crouch who, in 1640 opened a school at New Town, Md 
This school was fostered by the Jesuits; who had taught Crouch in 
Europe and brought him over to start Catholic schools in Americi. — 
The Record, Louisville, Ky. 
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John P. 


N SOME respects the writer feels qualified on the topic of 
this paper, and in some respects he does not. As a pupil he 
was a victim of most of the shortcomings that ever were 

attributed to rural schools or to rural-school teaching. And as 
arural teacher he made most of the possible mistakes. 

He still has some notes on a memorable speech which he 
gave on the openning day of his first term of teaching. He pre- 
pared this speech as he sped through North Dakota on the way 
out to a famous schoolhouse in the heart of the Montana 
prairies. The speech was enthusiastically received by twelve 
red-blooded children, some of whom could understand English. 
But not a word did these pupils hear about the problems con- 
fronting them and their parents in that rural community, or 
about how the school might contribute to the solution of those 
problems during the ensuing year. 

The thought of that speech was something like this: “I was 
once in your predicament. I know how to sympathize with you. 
But I went to the city and was educated. In fact, I just 
finished my education last June. But here I am! I have come 
out of the East to show you the path that will lead to your 
deliverance. May God bless my efforts.” 

This famous speech was followed by what was supposed to 
be group singing of the national anthem, but which turned out 
to be a solo. Fortunately, the “professor” had prepared his 
post-adolescent voice for this emergency while alone in the 
schoolbuilding on the previous Sunday afternoon. 

But light has come, at least in part. This change of heart is 
due partly to greater maturity; but to larger extent it came 
about through listening to and reading the indisputable truths 
which have been voiced at rural-life conferences, and through 
conversing with those who really have seen the light. 


Current Indictments of Rural-School Teaching 


A number of indictments have been made, and are still 
being made, of the training of rural teachers, and of the results 
of this training. Father Ostdiek puts the training problem well : 

It can be stated without fear of contradiction that nearly all teach- 
ing communities are preparing their members almost exclusively for 
teaching in the city schools. The specific needs of rural schools are 
overlooked. Indeed I have examined the credits of many Catholic 
school teachers during the past six years and I have yet to discover 
a single one that has more specialized preparation for rural-school 
teaching than that taken in a general course of school administration. 
I have interviewed the state certification authorities on the point and 
they have told me that only in rare instances have Catholic school 
teachers presented credits in rural education in applying for state 
teachers’ certificates. It seems to be assumed that one who is qualified 
to teach in a city school will have no difficulty in handling a country 
school. It is just another evidence that the urban school is presumed 
to be better than, rather than different from, the rural school. 

The neglect of specific preparation in rural education is much to be 
regretted. In the first place no one is adequately prepared to teach 
in the Catholic schools of America unless she has a full understanding 
of our complete national life, rural as well as urban, agricultural as 
well as industrial. Moreover, the young women who join the sister- 
hoods, even those from rural parishes, are apt to disparage rural life 
and education because the country school receives no consideration in 
their course of training. We need not be surprised to find that teach- 
ers with this type of preparation, even though they themselves be 
sprung from the soil, are no longer content to put up with the incon- 
veniences of rural school teaching and are no longer willing to bear 
with the simplicity of the rural children. 


“Re . Joseph H. Ostdiek, M.A., Diocesan Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, Nebr., 
‘Facts and Fictions in Rural Education.” Catholic Rural Life Conference, Proceedings, 
Eleventh Annual Convention, Milwaukee, 1933. 
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Rural Sociology in Training Rural Teachers 


Treacy 





EDITOR'S NOTE. This is a very good overview of a very 
much neglected aspect of Catholic education. One of the 
fundamental weaknesses of the social situation with reference 
to the Church is the lack of virile rural churches. The Cath- 
olic Church is still largely an urban church in the United 
States. 





Because of these shortcomings in rural teacher training, 
weaknesses in teaching are inevitable. It is said of rural teach- 
ers that: 

1. They are not acquainted with the fundamental issues and 
problems of contemporary rural life, nor do they know where 
they may learn about those problems. 

2. They have disparaged rural life and glorified city life. 

3. They have assumed that the children they teach are des- 
tined for the city, and have shaped their teaching accordingly. 

4, They have failed to adapt their city-made courses to the 
needs of the country child. 

5. They have failed to attain standards of teaching efficiency 
comparable to those achieved by urban teachers. 

6. They have been content with lower educational standards 
for rural than for urban children. 

7. They have identified vocational successes with financial 
success and have neglected to point out to their pupils that 
rural life offers compensations which cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents. 

8. They have not been prepared or disposed to assume 
leadership in movements designed to ameliorate the economic 
and cultural life of agricultural communities. 

9. They have dimmed the enthusiasm of rural children for 
farming as a possible occupation. 

10. They have regarded rural teaching assignments as being 
inferior in dignity and opportunity to those in the city. 

11. To summarize, they have thought of the rural school 
from the viewpoint of a glorified urban life, and have shaped 
their educational procedures to that end. 

These are strong statements. But they should not disturb 
one too much. In the first place, teachers always have been and 
always will be criticized. No teacher or group of teachers ever 
has attained perfection, and, if they had the perfection would 
not have been recognized. Then, too, the better teachers have 
gone far toward overcoming many of the former weaknesses 
in rural teaching. 


Efforts to Better the Training of Rural Teachers 


Such criticisms have been voiced repeatedly at meetings of 
rural-life conferences. Many suggestions have been made for 
improving the training of rural teachers, among which is the 
following resolution passed at the 1933 meeting of the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference, held in Milwaukee: 


It is recommended: 

That superiors of teaching communities arrange for their subjects 
to take specific courses in rural education together with their courses 
in the other fields of normal training so as to give them an adequate 
understanding of our complete American Catholic life, both rural and 
urban, and at the same time fit them for effective service in the rural 
schools. 

That our Catholic teachers’ colleges, diocesan and community normal 
training schools and departments of education in Catholic universities 
and colleges make definite provision for courses in the rural field such 
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as elementary science in its relation to agriculture, rural sociology, and 
economics, and general rural education in order to give their students 
the opportunity to fit themselves for effective service in the rural 
schools.” 


The spirit of this resolution was confirmed at succeeding 
meetings of the Conference. Early in 1936 the executive com- 
mittee took steps to put this resolution into practice. In a 
letter sent in April, 1936, to superintendents and to heads of 
colleges by the executive secretary, Father James A. Byrnes, 
are the following statements : 


The purpose of this letter is to advise you of a recent action of the 
executive board of the Catholic Rural Life Conference, creating an 
educational committee* to strive for the introduction of courses in 
Rural Sociology into the program of institutions offering work to 
grade and high-school teachers. The task to which our organization is 
dedicated in the present instance is that of making manifest the de- 
sirability of a notable increase in the number of nuns teaching in 
rural and small-town situations who are adequately trained for leader- 
ship of farm youth. If the country school is to render best service to 
its patrons, and to Church and society in general, it would seem im- 
perative that it be staffed by Sisters who, themselves possessed of an 
intelligent respect for the agricultural mode of existence, are ambitious 
to pass on to their classroom charges similar attitudes of mind and 


heart. 
* * * 


However, the country school exists primarily for the country, and 
for the child who is destined to remain in the country. It is not a re- 
cruiting station for industrialism. The farmer, who pays for its erec- 
tion and maintenance, thinks of it as a rural institution. He rightfully 
expects it to function favorably to the development of the strength 
of agriculture, and in his role of parent he makes a legitimate demand 
that its teachers co-operate with him and his wife in the effort to 
bring his offspring to recognize the wisdom of choosing the plow and 
the hoe for life companions. 

The country school teacher — in our discussion, the teaching Sister 
on a rural assignment — who glorifies city and industrial life habitually, 
and neglects to stress the blessedness of country life quite as habit- 
ually, is not an asset in her position. She is out of tune with her en- 
vironment, largely because she lacks the equipment necessary for 
effective leadership of farm children. She has neither the knowledge 
nor the love that would permit her to capitalize upon her opportuni- 
ties; and this, because of deficiencies in her preparation. How numer- 
ous are such cases? We believe they are very numerous; we believe 
indeed that they are the rule rather than the exception, for it has not 
been common practice with us to offer specialized training for rural 
teachership. Hence our plea for the multiplication of advantages of 
this character in our colleges and other training institutions. Hence 
our call for co-operation from all who recognize the irregularity, and 
who are able and disposed to assist in the application of correctives. 

The committee is especially desirous of entering into correspondence 
with Community executives who think it feasible to offer work in 
Rural Sociology to their subjects in the coming summer session. Its 
chairman will be glad to answer requests for additional information 
on the general purposes of the enterprise, and for advice on such 
matters as course content, available texts, collateral reading, etc. 

The Conference is prepared to offer a modest subsidy to a limited 
number of Community training departments in instances where finan- 
cial help is necessary in order to make a beginning in the 1936 summer 
session. 

The response to this communication was quite generous, 
although data as to the exact number of institutions offering 
courses in Rural Sociology are lacking. Surely the recommen- 
dations made in this letter are sound. The offer of a subsidy is 
indicative of the need which the executive committee see for a 
course in Rural Sociology, and of the sincerity with which they 
desire the fulfillment of that need. 


*Resolutions. Catholic Rural Life Conference, Proceedings, Eleventh Annual Conven- 
tion, Milwaukee, 1933. 

*Rev. Joseph H. Ostdiek, Rev. Leon A. McNeill, and Rev. James A. Byrnes 
(Chairman). 
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A Course in Rural Sociology 


The writer was actively associated with a course in Rural 
Sociology offered at the Diocesan Teachers College, St. } aul, 
Minn., during the summer of 1936. The class consisted of some 
thirty Sisters, most of whom were familiar with the prob'ems 
of rural teaching. Among the topics studied were: 


The meaning of Rural Sociology. 

The objectives of a course in Rural Sociology. 

The historical development of interest in rural life. 

Rural life associations (with emphasis on the objectives of the 
National Rural Life Conference). 

The structure and organization of rural society (the rural family 
country neighborhoods, villages, communities, special interest groups 
rural-urban relationships, etc.). 

The rural population (origins, mobility, characteristics, etc.). 

The major rural occupation: agriculture (history, trends, source of 
problems, recent attempts to better conditions of agriculture, etc.). 

Rural institutions (rural standards of living, rural education, adult 
education, the rural church, rural recreation, rural social welfare and 
their agencies). 

Summary of rural problems, trends, and policies. 

An intensive study of 4-H Clubs as an instrumentality for rural 
betterment. 


A study guide containing questions and references on the 
above topics was placed in the hands of the Sisters. The 
writer believes that much was gained through group discussion 
of these guides. The Sisters were fortunate in having the 
privilege of hearing addresses by a number of national author- 
ities on rural life. This alone was enough to give the students 
insights which few of them had before. A constant effort was 
made to correlate the class discussions with the work being 
done in other classes, and with fundamental Catholic teach- 
ings. One group of Sisters made an analysis of the literature 
on rural life available in back files of magazines. The results 
were rather startling. These references were cataloged, and 
will be readily available for future classes in the subject. 
National and state bulletins on agricultural and related prob- 
lems were collected and cataloged, and placed on a reading 
table in the classroom. 

The results of educational endeavors are always difficult to 
determine. More time is needed in which to evaluate this par- 
ticular venture. However, there are reasons for believing that 
the Sisters attained the following outcomes, at least in part: 

1. An appreciation of the place of rural life in the future 
welfare of the nation, the Church, and the individual. 

2. A sympathetic understanding and appreciation of rural 
life and its problems. 

3. A knowledge of rural phenomena, such as structure, pop- 
ulation, occupations, institutions, etc. 

4. A knowledge and appreciation of the literature on rural 
life. 

5. A knowledge of proposed programs for the betterment 
of rural life. 

6. Acquaintance with the work of rural-life organizations. 

7. A knowledge of the part which government plays in the 
solving of rural problems. 

8. An appreciation of the limitations of rural education, and 
of the proposals which have been made to improve the work 
of the rural school. - 

9. In general, a background of knowledge, insights, and atti- 
tudes which will be a positive force in overcoming many of the 
criticisms now being made of rural teaching. 


Some Limitations and Suggestions 

The writer is the first to admit that the course as offered 
had limitations and difficulties. For example, (1) most ‘ext- 
books in Rural Sociology are written on the assumption that 
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students will have had a course in Fundamentals of Sociology. 
This assumption is not justified for most Sisters in a two-year 
teachers’ college. (2) Most textbook writers in the field have 
too much of the pure-science approach, and not enough of 
what is practical for Sisters, who habitually try to translate 
what they are studying into terms of action. (3) The statistical 
approach used by many writers is admirable from a scientific 
point of view, but annoying to many Sisters. (4) Works which 
wou'd clarify Catholic teachings on the various topics are not 
easii'y available for reference. (5) One summer session is 
hardly adequate in which to study both the fundamental back- 
ground of knowledge in the field and the practical applica- 
tions of that knowledge to the work of the teacher. (6) Many 
of the topics found in the literature are of little or no interest 
to typical teaching Sisters; on the other hand, there are topics 
omitted which are vitally useful and interesting to this group. 
(7) Building up an adequate library takes time, energy, and 
money. 

The writer believes that many of these limitations will be 
partially compensated for by further study by the Sisters, who 
overlook few opportunities to expand their vision, once they 
start thinking on a vital problem. 

Courses in Rural Sociology can be made more serviceable if 
such steps as the following are taken: 

1. Collecting and making available information regarding courses 
now being offered in Rural Sociology (texts, content, names of in- 
structors, results, etc.) 

2. Encouraging the pooling of experiences in the teaching of Rural 
Sociology through conferences, articles, and other means that may be 
available. 

3. Encouraging the collection and publication (possibly as a book 
of readings) of documents which are needed to establish the relation- 
ship between rural life objectives and the fundamental teachings of 
the Church. 

4. Constantly adapting the course to needs which are revealed by 
follow-up studies of students who have taken Rural Sociology. 


There is no one panacea for all the ills of Catholic rural edu- 
cation. Among the promising movements are the efforts which 
are being made to put Rural Sociology into the training pro- 
grams of rural teachers. This movement deserves the careful 
attention of all Catholic leaders who are interested in training 
programs for rural teachers. 
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Problems of the Catholic 
Elementary- School Principal Celia Noel 


HIS paper makes not the least pre- 

tense of being based on any authori- 

tative statements of practices or 
conditions. Indeed, any attempt to do so 
would be futile, as even a casual survey 
of Catholic educational literature will 
reveal. After diligent searching there will 
be found only a very few articles per- 
taining to the elementary-school prin- 
cipalship, and these for the most part 
deal with it on a supposed basis of ideal 
conditions. This, no doubt, is all well 
and good insofar as it goes, but in the 
meantime there is such a great gap be- 
tween the ideal and the real situation 
that the principal who, aware of her 
handicaps, attempts to rise above med- 
iocrity is left to struggle on as best she 
can, alone. This being the situation, the 
most one can expect to accomplish is to 
give expression to views and _ ideas 


evolved from years of hard-earned ex- 
perience. 

Out of the ocean of problems which 
surge around the Catholic elementary- 
school principal and often play havoc 


with her nervous system, this discussion 
shall confine itself to two: (1) her own 
lack of professional training and prep- 
aration; and (2) the multiplicity of her 
duties. These two are, of course, so com- 
plex and involved in their nature as to 
preclude adequate treatment in a few 
pages only, but they are at the root of 
nearly all of the principal’s difficulties 
and to “strike at the root” is to dissipate 
other problems in proportion to the qual- 
ity and quantity of individual capacity. 

The first problem then brings the ele- 
mentary principal face to face with her- 
self. We might begin by asking, “Who is 
the principal ?” The answer must be that 
she is one of the grade teachers selected 
from the ranks by her superiors on the 
basis of knowledge (often pitifully 
meager), indications of some executive 
ability, or even, one may suspect, mere 
disciplinary qualifications — of the “pin- 
drop” variety, as one Sister has very 
aptly called it.1 Right here enters the 
circumstance which creates a goodly por- 
tion, if not the whole, of the principal’s 
problem. As a teacher, she was probably 
somewhat better off than many others; 
as a principal, she can hardly be rated as 
above average. If she is progressive, 
anxious to grow professionally, she will 
be painfully aware of her limitations. 


1Josephine Rosaire, Sister, ‘‘The Principal and the 
School,” N.C.E.A. Proceedings, Vol. XVII, 1920, p. 130. 


EDITOR'S NOTE. This is the kind of 
article we need as a basis of programs 
of improvement. It is a frank, realistic 
description of conditions that are too 
prevalent. There is hardly enough time 
in the circumstances described even to 
search and find methods of improvement. 
However, this search is too limited when 
it seeks to find articles about the princi- 
pal as such. Books such as Sister Jutta’s 
SCHOOL DISCIPLINE AND CHAR- 
ACTER and Sister Salome’s COM- 
MUNITY SCHOOL SUPERVISOR 
have many practical suggestions for the 
very much overburdened elementary- 
school teacher. Surely these are excellent 
suggestions for that important job of the 
principal: the training of new teachers. 
See the editorial on this subject on an- 
other page. 


As a teacher, her preparation was pos- 
sibly mediocre if not absolutely nil, due 
to the exigencies of Catholic education 
for a generation or more past, plus a 
traditional conviction that the teacher 
need only know what her children are to 
learn; as a principal, special preparation 
is not even considered. Hence, from the 
outset she must proceed by the trial-and- 
error method, seeking meanwhile from 
reading and from her fellow principals 
all the help her fragmentary bits of leis- 
ure will allow. 

What help does she derive from her 
reading? She gets, first, just what every 
other teacher gets but, being now con- 
scious of added duties and responsibil- 
ities, she takes note of previously over- 
looked passages like this: 

The principal who expects to maintain only 
status quo in his position is a promising 
candidate for demotion or retirement.” 
or again: 

The secret of the parish-school organization 
lies in the collective strength of good prin- 
cipals.* 

She may ponder over the old epigram, 
“As the principal so the school,” or such 
statements as: 

The real organizers are the leaders who can 
complete the incomplete, motivate the motive- 
less, vivify the lifeless; who can endow a 
school with the functions of life, action, and 
progress.* 

Then there is another source of informa- 


2Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R., and Stullken, E. H., 
The Elementary School, p. 433. 

3Dunney, Rev. J. A., The Parish School, p. 80. 

‘Ibid., p. 64. 
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tion to which she may turn — the litera. 
ture proceeding from, and intended for. 
public-school principals. Here she will 
probably gain some assistance, though 
even here it is the secondary-school prin. 
cipal more than the elementary thit js 
in the fore. Besides, the Catholic eleimen. 
tary-school principal is in a situation so 
vastly different from that of the public. 
school official that such reading has very 
limited possibilities. 

Her fellow principals offer another 
source to which she may turn for help, 
The panorama she beholds is something 
like this. Some of these individuals are 
older teachers who have served well their 
day, contributing their noble share to 
God’s Church and His children. Many 
invaluable bits of wisdom may be 
gleaned from this source and garnered 
for future needs, but, after all, these 
principals belong to another generation, 
in many ways vastly different from the 
present one. Then there is a second type 
of principal — the one that has ceased to 
grow, perhaps long since. To this type 
Father Dunney addresses the following: 

We cannot wear any idiot smirk of seli- 
content when we look around and see the 
work that lies before the Catholic school in 
America.° 
There are other principals who are, like 
herself, struggling along, each according 
to her capacity and circumstances. What 
can they do to help one another but pool 
their experiences and blaze a trail of 
their own ? 

What then is our elementary-school 
principal to do? How is she to become 
what everyone says, and she herself 
realizes she should be? The first glimmer 
of light seems above the horizon. It is 
high time that something be done, for 
meanwhile many have broken under the 
strain, others have succumbed to the in- 
evitable “rut,” and still others have 
found their way out through an A.B. 

This last suggests the second problem 
proposed at the beginning — the multi- 
plicity of duties imposed upon the prin- 
cipal. It is obvious that the difficulties 
and handicaps involved in the preceding 
problem bear a direct effect upon this 
one. Had the principal even a minimum 
of such knowledge as would enable her 
to grasp the broad generalities oi her 
position, or the significance and relative 
importance of certain duties, she could 


5Ibid., p. 60. 
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budget her time, as Sister Joan suggests,® 
stressing the important and passing over 
the minor tasks without undue worry. 
Brother Calixtus’ emphasizes the vital 
importance of helping the beginning 
teacher. Every conscientious principal 
realizes this and her lack of time to give 
the matter sufficient attention plus the 
consciousness, in many cases, of being 
inadequately trained herself adds enor- 
mously to her worries. Hence, this lack 
of preparation is often paid for in “life 
blood’ —a cost upon which few have 
reckoned. In those schools where the 
principal has been freed from teaching 
duties, even in part, or a community 
supervisor has been provided, the situa- 
tion takes on a quite different aspect and 
such schools are fortunate indeed. It is 
very doubtful, however, whether such 
conditions exist to any great extent. 
What does the Catholic elementary- 
school principal do with her time? Let 
us sketch an actual instance which is 
possibly not at all exceptional. This 
principal rises at five o'clock, her time 
from then until eight fifteen is filled com- 
pletely with spiritual exercises, house- 


Joan, Sister Mary, “The Principal and Her Staff,” 
N.C.E.A. Proceedings, Vol. XXIX, 1932, p. 434. 
‘Calixtus, Brother, ‘The Office of the Principal,” 
N.C.E.A. Proceedings, Vol. XXVIII, 1931, p. 502-3. 
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hold duties, and necessary preparations 
entailed by the fact that she teaches on 
another side of the city. Arrived at 
school she has at best a half hour before 
classtime. Classtime for her means 
teaching the seventh and eighth grades. 
Most of the other teachers in the school 
have one grade but they are larger 
classes. Among her faculty members is 
one who is none too strong and two be- 
ginners. The principal has charge of the 
choir and one of the Sodalities, circum- 
stances making it inadvisable to transfer 
these responsibilities. The P.T.A. expects 
to be furnished with an entertainment 
once a month; an annual entertainment 
is given; mission meetings and com- 
munity regional meetings are held 
quarterly. Every Saturday morning is 
spent in attendance at college classes, 
and Sunday morning brings a trip across 
the city to direct the children’s choir. 
After school hours there is about three 
quarters of an hour which she may use 
before leaving for home, provided no 
visitors come. Out of the evening hours 
at home, a minimum of about three 
hours is spent in community exercises. 
Now fill in the intervals with agents, 
report cards, financial and other ac- 
counts, household duties such as wash- 
ing, ironing, and sewing, etc., and the 
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result will be a composite picture of the 
principal’s activities. — 

Is it an exaggeration to say that these 
two problems are complex and involved ; 
that discussions of the principalship 
based on ideal situations are futile; that 
recommendations for the improvement 
of the principalship which do not take 
unvarnished facts into consideration are 
merely visionary ? The one gleam on the 
horizon is the effort at multiplication of 
free principals and community super- 
visors. God grant the increase! 
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Liturgical Hymns for July 


MOST PRECIOUS BLOOD 
(July 1) 

Ira justa Conditoris' 

He who once in righteous vengeance 

Whelmed the world beneath the Flood, 

Once again in mercy cleansed it 

With the stream of His own Blood, 

Coming from His throne on high 

On the painful Cross to die. 


THE 


Blessed with this all-saving shower, 
Earth her beauty straight resumed; 
In the place of thorns and briars, 
Myrtles sprang, and roses bloomed: 
Bitter wormwood of the waste 
Into honey changed its taste. 


Scorpions ceased; the slimy serpent 
Laid his deadly poison by; 
Savage beasts of cruel instinct 
Lost their wild ferocity; 
Welcoming the gentle rain 

Of the Lamb for sinners slain. 


Oh, the wisdom of the Eternal! 
Oh, its depth and height divine! 
Oh, the sweetness of that mercy 
Which in Jesus Christ doth shine! 
Slaves we were condemned to die! 
Our King pays the penalty! 


When before the Judge we tremble, 
Conscious of His broken laws, 
May His blood in that dread hour 
Cry aloud, and plead our cause; 
Bid our guilty terrors cease, 

__ Be our pardon and our peace. 

'This is the hymn for Matins on the Feast of the 
Most Precious Blood. It dates from the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Its author is not known. The translation is by 
Father Caswall. 





Prince and Author of salvation! 

Lord of majesty supreme! 

Jesu, praise to Thee be given 

By the world Thou didst redeem; ; 
Who with the Father and the Spirit, 
Reignest in eternal merit. 


ST. ELISABETH OF PORTUGAL 
(July 8) 
Opes decusque regium reliqueras® 
Riches and regal throne, for Christ’s dear sake, 
True Saint, thou dost despise; 


Amid the Angels seated now in bliss, 
Oh, help us from the skies! 


Guide us; and fill our days with perfume sweet 
Of loving word and deed; 
So teach us thy beauteous charity 
By fragrant roses* hid. 
O charity! what power is thine! by thee 
Above the stars we soar; 
In thee be purest praise to Father, Son, 
And Spirit, evermore. 


The beautiful and highly figurative language in stanzas 
two and three pictures the earth as the Prophets delighted 
in picturing it on and after the advent of the Messiah. 
Richness of imagery, as the Old Testament attests, was 
a characteristic of Oriental minds. 

This is the Vespers hymn on the Feast of St. Elisabeth, 
queen of Portugal (1271-1336). It was written by Pope 
Urban VIII (1568-1644). The translation is by D. J. 
Donahue. 

8The reference is to a miracle wrought by the Saint. 
She was very charitable and a generous dispenser of alms. 
The Breviary records that on one occasion ‘in the depth 
of winter she changed the money she was going to dis- 


tribute to the poor into roses, in order to conceal it from . 


the king.” 





ST. MARY MAGDALENE 
(July 22) 
Summi Parentis Unice* 


Son of the Highest, deign to cast 
On us a pitying eye; 

Thou, who repentant Magdalene 
Didst call to endless joy. 


Again the royal treasury 
Receives its long-lost coin;° 

The gem is found, and, cleansed from mire, 
Doth all the stars outshine. 


O Jesu, balm of every wound! 
The sinner’s only stay! 

Wash Thou in Magdalene’s pure tears 
Our guilty stains away. 


Mother of God, the sons of Eve 
Weeping thine aid implore | 
Oh land us from the storms of life, 

Safe on the eternal shore, 


Glory, for graces manifold, 
To the one only Lord; 

Whose mercy doth our souls forgive, 
Whose bounty doth reward. 


‘The hymn for Lauds on the Feast of St. Mary Mag- 
dalene. It was written by St. Odo of Cluny (879-942). 
The translation is by Father Caswall. 

‘The long-lost coin is an allusion to the lost groat or 
drachma in the parable of the lost coin in Luke 15:8, 9. 
And the gem is the human soul purified from sin and so 
adorned with sanctifying grace that it outshines the stars 
in splendor. In this stanza the metrical version deviates 
from the Latin. In the original the gem is not found 
but it is wiped clean from mire. 





























































A School P aper Has the Right to Live 


By Sister M. Agatha“ 


EARLY everybody soon or later 
N feels the urge to break into print. 

Admitting this fact, educators 
who like to attack the pupil on his own 
grounds have one and all decided to pro- 
vide the means of journalistic experi- 
mentation. And getting out a_ school 
paper takes means. However, it is pos- 
sible for poor folk, too, to go through 
this awful stage of self-expression. Like 
most other luxuries and even necessities, 
hard work provides what lack of funds 
seemingly prohibits. 

The Class Tatler of the Incarnate 
Word Academy (Houston, Texas), cele- 
brated its ninth birthday last year; and 
yet, it started off not only hampered by 
the lack of money, but without an ad- 
viser who had any experience in the field 
of journalism. Other schools had an- 
nuals; some had papers; and no pupil 
likes to go to a school which by way of 
contrast has neither. 

Clearly there was just one thing to be 
done; The Class of ’28 did it. They 
bought a little second-hand ditto ma- 
chine, one of the kind that has to be 
inked with a small sputter brush, that 
has to be fed, and that does not register 
the number of copies. It cost $20, on 
credit, and was agony to use. So far, not 
too good! 

They got a kind of slate and a stylus 
for tracing. The only member of the 
class who understood typing was a 
Japanese student, whose English was the 
kind you read about in books. But she 
brought her typewriter, and next the 
stencils were purchased on credit. 

No one who has never handled stencils 
can imagine what typing under such con- 
ditions meant. Correction fluid flowed 
freely ; and at first it was perhaps just as 
well that no one knew how to control it. 

Naturally enough the work came 
through the classes in English. The 
teacher sifted themes and papers quali- 
fying, and handed such over to the senior 
advisory board. Criticism was free and 
often more to the public taste than if 
dependent upon the faculty alone. Ideas 
poured in, and the work was enjoyable. 

It was the illustrating that proved the 
bugbear. Copycats were taboo, but orig- 
inality failed to compensate for genius. 
The nature of the article suggested the 
picture. Then the old magazines were 
searched and the hidden treasure was 
discovered, as in one instance, a police- 


*Sisters of the Incarnate Word and Blessed Sacrament. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. An article in the 
November, 1936, issue of THE CATH- 
OLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL éstressed 
the educational, advertising, and social 
values of the high-school paper. The 
author assumed that there was no hope 
of financial gain from the school paper. 

In contrast, Sister Agatha tells us 
how THE CLASS TATLER supports 
the library and the extracurricular activ- 
ities of the school. 


man from a drawing in an old Every- 
body’s and a little boy that had once 
graced the pages of Harper’s. The point 
here was to get the pictures too old to be 
remembered and so detached that 
honesty in the matter of copyright priv- 
ileges might remain intact. In the last 
desperate stages, a few cartoons from 
annuals of colleges for men were changed 
by stiff skirts and clumsy shoes into pic- 
tures of young ladies. 

When the stencils were all cut and the 
number of pages decided upon (limited 
because of the thickness that could be 
pressed between the clamps of the stapl- 
ing machine) then the magazine went to 
press. No one on the staff knew what 
supplies that vague word press de- 
manded. The salesman talked of cheap 
paper, of 60-pound paper and of 70- 
pound paper, besides mentioning pure- 
rag paper, and all kinds of bonds. No 
one knew what he meant, but all felt 
that 60-pound and 70-pound paper might 
be heavy to lift about and that cheap 
paper for that reason and for saving, 
too, had its merits. It was bought on 
credit. 

Neither did anybody know about slip 
sheets for mimeograph work, and conse- 
quently the work did not turn out very 
clean. But no one ever having seen any 
other mimeographed paper had ever seen 
a better one; so the dirty spots were 
considered natural enough. 

After untold trials, the packages of 
pages (150 copies of each) were placed 
in order along a table. The student help 
filed past the stacks taking a sheet from 
each and got the books together. 

Binding came next. The mimeographed 
covers ready, the bundles of pages were 
slipped between, and with a Neva-clog 
stapling machine were made fast and 
tight. Still the staples showed; so passe 
partout binding was put down the edge; 
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and the distributing force took over the 
lot. 

So far, everything bought had been 
charged; the ditto machine for $20; the 
stapling machine for $5; 7,000 sheets of 
paper for $12.50; covers for 150 copies 
for $5; the binding (seven rolls) for 
$1.05; stencils (two boxes) for $7; ink 
(one pound) for $2.50. We were in debt 
$52.80. 

The books were sold at 50 cents a 
copy and cleared $7.20. The seniors 
graduated that year and left behind 
them their memoirs with every girl in 
school possessing a first edition. 

The next class determined to get out 
a Christmas number plus the Easter edi- 
tion, a precedent followed ever since. 
There was trouble now over a typewriter, 
as the Japanese girl had taken hers home 
after graduation. The commercial room 
was running a full schedule and refused 
to be interested in the dip into journal- 
ism, since there was nothing definite 
about timing the work to be done; so no 
typewriter from that source could be 
expected. 

Nothing daunted, the seniors sent for 
a salesman to demonstrate new type- 
writers. He was a good salesman and 
demonstrated well, throwing in a line on 
the duplicating machine that he 
brought along to print the stencils that 
he typed. He won what he bargained for. 
The old duplicator of the year before 
was resold for $10 on the new machine. 
The typewriter was bought at school dis- 
count, and the bill for both was $125. 
It remained for the time being a bill. 

The problem — if the sale of the mag- 
azine could be kept at even odds with 
the current expenses of production, why 
could not advertising clear off the capital 
stock now valued at $125? It did. The 
Class Tatler had become a business con- 
cern, well launched. 

Advertising meant more, too, than the 
ordinary printing offices would think. We 
did not mean to get contributions — we 
hoped to give men their money’s worth. 
But how to do it without any tin plates 
or copies or mats, and with hand draw- 
ing of the work. It Was a series of carica- 
tures at first, but gradually took on lines. 
The patrons were interested because of 
the originality of the whole make-up of 
the paper. The class kept its trade, 100, 
once it established connections. Of 
course, tact was necessary in the se’ec- 
tion of solictors from among ciass 
members. 
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But of all the different departments of 
the work on the Tatler, the advertising 
has proved the most fun. The joy of 
getting the ads (when a stroke of luck 
helps) cannot be equaled by any other 
kind of school activity. Naturally 
enough, the members of the advertising 
force must know their field and be quick 
to sense the moment when patrons would 
rather “not be bothered at this time.” 
But on the whole, clever schemes sug- 
gested by the student nearly always win 
help from the busiest man behind the 
desk. Firms often help a school paper 
that refuse advertising under any other 
form. It gives a big man a kind of thrill 
to help a “youngster” go ahead. 

Then the real enthusiasm of getting 
out “good-looking” illustrations to catch 
phrases! Keen delight! And, too, there 
is no Means so conducive to group school 
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feelings as working independently of the 
faculty for school finances. Young Amer- 
icans do like to make money. 

Moreover, the advertising patrons do 
far more for the school than the paper 
profits them in return. Nearly every 
patron reads his copy at distribution 
time and passes it on. The largest cotton 
firm in the world took the trouble to 
write a complimentary letter of the stu- 
dents’ work after receiving a copy of the 
magazine which cost that concern $10 
for a one-page advertisement. In other 
words, the paper advertises the school 
to its advertising patrons. 

There are usually about fifteen pages 
of ads, $150 — not bad at all! And this 
past year, the publication scored even 
higher — $407.50 on the two issues. But 
never less than $300 is cleared. And this 
money goes to the school, not to a pub- 
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lishing house for an annual whose ex- 
penses cause the whole town to advertise 
(supposedly) for the financial good of 
the school. 

Naturally as the advertising has 
grown, the equipment has had to keep 
pace; a mimeoscope, screen plates, pat- 
terns, and all kinds of styli. And the sale 
of the magazine has taken care of all 
this. 

Along with the improvement of the 
working tools, the style of the output has 
shown a steady, progressive spirit. After 
learning in time that 70-pound paper 
meant heavy quality that could be used 
for printing both sides of the pages, the 
best that could be stocked was substi- 
tuted for the cheap grade of the experi- 
mental stage. A study of advertising 
aided the new mimeoscope to get out 
better forms. 

In 1933( the school entered The Class 
Tatler in the National Scholastic Press 
Association and found place in the sec- 
ond-honor rating. In 1934 and 1935, the 
magazine carried off All-American 
Honors. And in 1936, The Tatler proved 
that the third time’s the charm. This 
year, too, the publication joined the 
Catholic Press Association — _ here’s 
hoping. Besides, remember the financial 
question. Balance a school publication 
by student help in contrast to the pop- 
ular annuals that somebody pays for. 
The Class Tatler has built a library of 
more than 4,000 volumes, has furnished 
it with splendid library equipment ( what 
matter if it was bankrupt stock) and is 
the only budget for current expenses for 
extracurricular activities. Then think of 
the fun of accomplishment! The experi- 
ence of putting over an undertaking for 
which there was no capital stock. 


©. 
EDUCATION AND CRIME 


All criminals are not ignorant, at least not 
in the sense of the word as it is commonly 
used, and the most virtuous are, by no means, 
the most refined intellectually. Ignorance and 
stupidity are not the characteristics of the 
criminal which are most to be feared, but 
rather their opposites, for it is the clever and 
ingenious lawbreaker who is the most danger- 
ous, because of his very effectiveness in evil- 
doing. 

Perhaps we are giving too much attention 
to the substratum of society and are neglect- 
ing the graver dangers which lurk among the 
so-called upper classes. Education which is 
purely secular can do a great deal, but it is 
not all-powerful as a deterrent to viciousness 
and crime. It is morality which makes people 
moral, and moral principles cannot be im- 
bued by mere brain developing. The con- 
science must be directed by standards which 
are religious in their conception, their appli- 
cation, and their results. Education which fails 
in this respect is a total failure and the 
remedy must be sought outside the depart- 
ments of exclusively secular studies. — Brook- 
lyn Tablet. 
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A Unique Catholic School in San Francisco. 


A Unique Catholic School 


Wanda S. Baron : 


O WONDER Life — the pictorial 
N magazine which made its bow last 
fall — presented in its first issue 
our really unique Catholic school in the 


United States—St. Mary’s Chinese 
School. Located in the heart of the 
largest Chinatown in the country — in 
San Francisco—it is undoubtedly one 
of our most interesting schools. About 
four hundred pupils attend, all of them 
native-born Chinese, enrolled in classes 
from the kindergarten through the eighth 
grade. 

One surprising thing is that Americans 
are able to teach the Chinese without 
knowing one word of their language. 
This no doubt explains the phenomenal 
success of the Mission schools the world 
over. The American Community of the 
Sisters of St. Joseph of Orange County 
have charge of the school. No tuition is 
charged, and no book fee. Everything is 
supplied free from textbooks to paper 
and pencils. 

The school is in connection with St. 
Mary’s Church conducted by the Paulist 
Fathers. Father George Johnson, form- 
erly from Chicago, is now superintend- 
ent of the school. Sister M. Evangelist 
is the principal and from her we learn 
that few of the Chinese are Catholics, 
especially in the first grades — less than 


10 per cent, roughly speaking. Services 
for the children and their families are 
held in their own school chapel. Attend- 
ance is voluntary. As the children ad- 
vance many are converted and become 
stanch Catholics. 

The school contains a library, study 
rooms, clubrooms, and playground, all of 
which are in use 100 per cent. As much 
fun is crowded into the short time al- 
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EDITOR’S NOTE. You will like this 
personal account of a very interesting 
school. The pedagogical interest of the 
description justifies its publication, by 
its human interest is rich indeed. 


— 


lotted for play as is possible. The Chinese 
children attend school from nine until 
three o’clock, which are the regular pre. 
scribed hours. They follow the course of 
study as outlined for all the parochial 
schools in the San Francisco Archdiocese. 
After a brief recess, these same children 
return and study Chinese from five to 
eight o’clock. All classes in Chinese are 
taught by native professors — young 
men who are born here and are quali. 
fied teachers. Some of them are studying 
for their doctorate at the California State 
University in Berkeley. There was only 
one Chinese woman among the instruc. 
tors. In the evening school, which lasts 
three hours, these little Chinese young. 
sters learn to read and write the Chinese 
language, its history, literature, and 
philosophy. After this three-hour session, 
activities and meetings of both adults 
and students are held in this building 
and thus it is in use the greater part of 
each day. 


The Chinese Children Read for the Visitors. 
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Chinese, individually, are very retir- 
ing. In unison they have confidence. 
This accounts in a large measure for 
their sing-song manner of speaking in 
their English subjects. In the fifth grade 
| was surprised how reluctant they were 
to read for me singly, yet four or five of 
then. would read together in either 
Chinese or English very smoothly and 
fluently. Finally, the class as a whole 
appointed one of their best readers, 
Dominic T. Wong, to read and give me 
lessons in writing Chinese characters. If 
any of our American children were ob- 
liged to print these Chinese characters, 
they would realize for the first time 
what it means to learn a truly difficult 
language. It is not comparable to Greek 
or shorthand. It is the combination of 
both, plus greater complications. They 
write, or rather paint, them skillfully 
from the top to the bottom of the page 
beginning at the extreme right-hand side. 
Dominic T. Wong wrote several of these 
characters for me and gave the brush 
and paint box to me as a souvenir. Since 
my return he has written me several 
letters which are a credit to him and to 
the Sisters who teach here. They com- 
pare very favorably with letters written 
by any other fifth-grade boy. 

Sister Mary Evangelist, the principal, 
told me that the Chinese love scanning. 
Their favorite, above all others, is ‘““The 
Village Blacksmith.” “The Merry Brown 
Thrush” is another well-loved poem. 
Why? Chinese learn to read Chinese 
fashion and these poems lend themselves 
admirably to reading aloud because of 
their lilt and rhythm. Now that choric 
speech is becoming so popular, the 
Chinese will have sufficient opportunity 
to fulfill that inherent desire. The 
Chinese really sing melodiously, but 
always plaintively. Their national song, 
as well as their school song, seems to 
carry a mournful strain. Much to the 
scribe’s surprise, the principal, Sister M. 
Evangelist, sang in Chinese and could 
also recite the prayers in Chinese. When 
Dominic was chosen by all to read for 
me, he began to read so quietly that it 
was but a whisper. When four or five 
boys re-enforced him there was a very 
definite chant. 

The first-grade youngsters were a dis- 
tinct surprise to the reading supervisor. 
Whereas most of the English-speaking 
schools at this time of ‘the year were 
about midway through the book, these 
Chinese children were much farther ad- 
vanced — one fourth of the book beyond 
where the average first grader who copes 
only with English in American schools 
was reading. They read with so much 
vim and delight that under no circum- 
stances could either teacher or visitor 
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stop them until they read the entire 
page, so unlike many of our own schools 
where children must be urged and stim- 
ulated to read a page. On all occasions 
do they love to wear their colorful, 
native costumes, as you can observe 
from the picture. A brief test proved 
their ability to phrase well, analyze a 
story, and reproduce it on the chart. 
Naturally, their speech had the intona- 
tion and the lilt of the Chinese, but there 
was comprehension behind everything 
they read. 

The phonic program, however, proved 
a stumbling block to them, since Chinese 
sounds are so different from the Amer- 
ican. They made up, however, in word 
analysis, in locating, for example, little 
words within big words. In the word 
grandfather they found no less than nine 
words. Mental blending of initial sounds 
with known elements is, Sister tells us, 


College Graduate 


The following paragraphs serve first to 
assure the college graduate that his services 
are still in demand and secondly that there 
are serious problems demanding his attention. 
They are extracts from the commencement 
address at St. Mary’s College (Calif.) de- 
livered by Maurice L. Harrison, a well-known 
attorney of San Francisco, who received the 
degree of doctor of laws at the commence- 
ment. 

“These problems (facing us) cry for ad- 
justment; but the very process of adjustment, 
if it is not prevented by reyolutionary violence 
which is foreign to American traditions, will 
create new tasks for the skilled and educated 
members of society. Changes in our legal sys- 
tem are in the making, demanding the test of 
sound and trained judgment and creating new 
legal problems which will engage the attention 
of lawyers for a generation. The country is 
committed, for a considerable time at least, 
to an extensive program of public works and 
it cannot be doubted that for many years the 
well-trained engineer will find adequate scope 
for his abilities. The sick we shall have always 
with us; and whether or not we adopt, as 
other countries have, a comprehensive system 
of health insurance, the services of the 
medical profession will undoubtedly be given 
adequate recognition. The problems of pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption will 
have to be dealt with in one form or another, 
no matter what the change in forms of busi- 
ness; and here again the trained and dis- 
ciplined mind will be required in the future 
as in the past. It may well be that in the 
years to come the ablest or most enterprising 
or most acquisitive will not. secure the same 
large rewards as have been gained in our 
periods of pioneering and growth, and it is 
indeed desirable that profits should not be ex- 
orbitant or excessive; but certainly there is no 
occasion to fear that America will not .con- 
tinue to present fair opportunities for those 
who have the advantage of discipline and 
training and a willingness to devote their abil- 
ities to the service of their fellow men. For 
this much we may hope -if our -civilization 
endures. 


and will remain for a long time, a great 
difficulty. On the other hand, intelligence 
tests showing the use of these new words 
in sentences were easy for them. 

When one considers the strangeness 
and variety of the Chinese characters, 
that. they are read from top to bottom, 
beginning at the right end of the page 
and moving inward, and then remember 
our arbitrary symbols run together in 
words from left to right horizontally, it 
is a miracle to a teacher of reading that 
so much has been accomplished in Eng- 
lish reading. We have much to learn 
from the Chinese in this one respect 
without bringing forward their many 
other admirable qualities. Mr. Goddard, 
a well-known educator, says we are 
getting soft in our American scheme of 
education when we consider what the 
Chinese accomplish. More power to 
them! 


in Modern Society 


“Why should the question be raised whether 
our civilization will endure? Because the per- 
manence of that civilization is threatened as 
never before, by a breakdown of the principles 
of morality upon which it was founded. When 
I say this, I speak as no excitable alarmist; I 
merely echo the judgment of those who, on 
the one hand, desire revolutionary change and 
despise all considerations of ethics, and those, 
on the other, who see with dismay the disin- 
tegration of the morality which they prize. 
Let me cite the remarks of President Nicholas 
Murray Butler at the commencement exer- 
cises at Columbia University in 1936. On that 
occasion, using a phrase of Thomas Jefferson, 
Dr. Butler said: ‘The one dominant question 
before the world today is whether the rights 
(of the people) are to “revive or expire in a 
convulsion.” ’ And Dr. Butler went on to say: 
‘The answer to this question, when it comes, 
will be given not from economics or from 
what is vaguely described as social science or 
from law or from politics. It must come, if it 
comes at all, from morals.’ And we may add 
that the answer will come from morals only 
if morals are based on and inspired by a 
higher motive than the sordid materialism so 
prevalent today.” 

& 


THE FUNCTION OF GUIDANCE 


Guidance which looks toward self-direction 
as its ultimate goal has as its major function 
the assisting of an individual to become in- 
creasingly proficient in making decisions with 
respect to varied life activities and in adjust- 
ing effectively in varied life situations, thereby 
contributing to the development of his best 
potentialities for his own self-realization and 
for service to society: To~ make -effective 
choices and adjustments, one needs: 

1..Knowledge of self, including aptitudes, 
abilities, interests, and life purposes. 

2. Understanding of the environment in 
which -one lives. 

3. Skill in acquiring these understandings 
and. using them effectively in living. — 
Pasadena School Review. 
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The Elementary-School Principal 


We call attention to the paper in this issue on the problems 
of the Catholic elementary-school principal from the stand- 
point of her own lack of professional training and preparation, 
and of the multiplicity of her duties. The paper is written by 
a Sister, who is an elementary-school principal, under the 
nom de plume of Celia Noel. 

One cannot help admitting that the condition described ex- 
ists in too many places. We are still in many places in a 
pioneering stage, or we are in an imitative one. We imitate 
the public schools without the public-school resources. Our 
teachers and administrators have pieced out their education 
over long periods, largely in summer work and in afternoon 
classes. The spirit of sacrifice and devotion that has gone into 
this training is a precious thing in any school system. But we 
get it at a cost that is often high. 

Because the principal of the elementary school is a tremen- 
dous factor in making Catholic education eminent — an ideal 
of this Journal — every effort should be made to make her 
competent. The special function of training teachers-in-service 
is the critical point for the quality of her schools. The mere 
administrative technique of the principal is not her main con- 
cern. She needs a philosophical understanding of education. 
She needs to understand too—on the basis of most recent 
knowledge of psychology, mental hygiene, and character, the 
nature of the child and the nature of the teacher. She needs 
more knowledge of constructive supervision than of efficient 
administrative routine. She needs, above all her technical 
knowledge and skill, the ability to use it to develop and train 
teachers. 

In schools of any size, the principal should not have the 
responsibility of teaching classes. If she is a competent super- 
visor and “trainer of teachers” she can be of more service to 
the children and the other teachers — to the Church and the 
community — if she is able to devote herself entirely to the 
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job of principal. If she is mere clerk or mere administrator, jt 
doesn’t matter much. 

We need in Catholic education to recognize the possibilities 
of competent elementary-school principals for school improve. 
ment, for that eminence of service which must be the ideal of 
Catholic education. 


Fifteen Years of Motion Picture Progress 


Teachers and school administrators should by the nature 
of their work be interested in the motion picture industry 
because of the importance of the movies in the classroom and 
as the most widespread and pervasive of our supplementary 
educational instruments. How are pictures made? What has 
the industry done about improving the pictures? What prog- 
ress is being made? The annual report of the president of 
the producers and distributors answers the last question in 
his current annual report called “Fifteen Years of Motion 
Picture Progress.” Let us look at some of the problems. 

One of the most important problems of the motion picture 
industry from the social and educational point of view was 
whether there must be a “movie public” different from the 
theater, concert, and opera public —a public inferior in taste, 
intellectually moronic, and ethically obtuse. Could movie 
pictures possibly develop a great art, or any part, if they 
relied on what Shakespeare would have called the generality? 
The great movies such as “Romeo and Juliet,” “San Fran- 
cisco,’ “Naughty Marietta,’ “The Story of Louis Pasteur,” 
have shown the possibility of the movies as a combined form 
including drama, opera, and concert. They are successful as 
entertainment, successful as art, vital social documents, and 
box-office successes. There need be no “movie public” in the 
sense defined above. 

It is certainly cheering news that the box office has approved 
substantially the industry’s effort at self-improvement. The 
problem will never stay solved. The battle is never won 
permanently and must always be fought. “For the most part,” 
says Mr. Hays, “pictures of special social value have made 
good at the box office, although experience with some pictures 
in the top ranks of artistry still emphasizes the continuous 
educational task involved in raising ever higher the standards 
of public appreciation.” 

We do not wish to review now the actual improvements on 
the technical side, on the artistic side, nor on the moral side. 
We want to say a word from the point of view of the in- 
dustry and of society for which such improvements are made, 
giving full credit to the Legion of Decency for its work. We 
wish here to emphasize a great economic, and a great moral 
principle utilized in the industry for its program of improve- 
ment and public service — the principle of self-regulation. 

The industry started out on a program of self-regulation 
“to foster the common interests of those engaged in the motion 
picture industry in the United States by establishing and 
maintaining the highest possible moral and artistic standards 
of motion picture production.” In this program the industry 
determined to clean its own house. A supporting, and even a 
protesting public, has been helpful. In any case the industry 
was sensitive and had the machinery to make control possible. 
The industry itself did not wish to follow the method of 
legislation which is always unwise if the mode of co-operation 
is possible. If all American industry generally could learn ‘his 
simple solution to its problem, great improvement would 
follow. 

That this method of self-regulation is successful is indicated 
primarily by good pictures and substantial box-office receipts. 
“It pays to be good!” Only one piece of evidence will be 
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quoted. The Honorary Chairman of the Motion Picture 
Bureau of the International Federation of Catholic Alumnae 
said on February 6, 1937: 

“Motion pictures are 1,000 per cent better than they were 
fifteen years ago. There are very few indecent pictures today. 
Ninety-six per cent of the films released the past year have 
been placed on the approved list of all groups crusading for 
higher film standards.” 

Sut this success does not mean that there is no need on 
both sides for eternal vigilance. The report has a proper 
appreciation of the mutual responsibility. It says: 

“We need public opinion, organized and purposeful, to give 
continued impetus to the better-picture movement. To produce 
good pictures is only one half of the task. The other half is 
the necessity of public support, for quality pictures.” 

We think it a fair summary of the achievement of the 
fifteen years to say: 

“Looking back over fifteen years of self-regulation in the 
industry, we know that the road chosen is leading in the 
right direction. By the engagement of public opinion upon 
film problems with the resultant understanding of the diffi- 
culties; by the growth of a complete consciousness within the 
industry of the social responsibilities incident to universal 
service of entertainment; by the encouragement of every con- 
structive effort for the proper public support of the better 
pictures, we have seen an unquestioned rise in the quality 
both of supply and demand — the twin necessities of motion 
picture progress. 

“Pictures today come from the illimitable sources of liter- 
ature, art, music, history, biography, and travel of all coun- 
tries and all peoples. We are passing a milestone —a period 
of fifteen years of progress in which we have created and 
developed a body of self-regulation, in which ceaseless experi- 
ments and tests and trials have been conducted to enlarge the 
horizon of screen entertainment —a period of successes, of 
triumphs and of inevitable mistakes.” 


Summer Vacation Duties for 
Parochial Schools 


It is customarily assumed that, when in the month of June 
the school doors are locked and the summer vacation has 
begun, the school plant remains idle until the autumn 
months come around again. That assumption is obviously 
correct, but vacation months are by no means idle months 
for those in charge of the schools. Some things must be 
planned and executed. Inasmuch as school property is sub- 
jected to constant wear and tear there comes a period in the 
year when rehabilitation must be undertaken and the sum- 
mer vacation months are best suited for this task. 

The rehabilitation of a school plant must be approached 
primarily from the standpoint of safety. Deterioration fre- 
quently makes for hazards which endanger the lives of those 
who labor within the structure for a greater part of the year. 
Then, too, the health and comfort of teacher and pupils 
is of vital importance. There is the heating system which 
must be kept upon an efficient basis of service. Above all 
things there must be the assurance that the heating plant 
is safe as well as efficient. There must be the assurance that 
the boilers are safe, and the further assurance that the 
furnaces will render a maximum of service at a reasonable 
operating cost. The fuel item figures largely in the school 
budget. 

In looking about the school building or buildings there 
are other things subject to scrutiny. There are the corridors 
and stairways, the walls, and the floors. Are repairs needed? 
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Are the services of a carpenter, mason, or painter required ? 
Just as safety and convenience are imperative so neatness 
and cleanliness at least are highly desirable. 

The playgrounds may require overhauling. Does the fencing 
require repairs? Do the grounds require a fresh layer of 
gravel? Are there no obstructions or pitfalls? Are the play- 
grounds reasonably level and suited for the romping, danc- 
ing, and running engaged in by children? 

Then the subject of school supplies and equipment deserves 
consideration. There is the usual classroom paraphernalia such 
as textbooks, writing paper, ink, pens, pencils, blackboards, 
erasers, pictures, and the like. The stock of supplies may 
require replenishing. Some are worn out and must be re- 
placed by new materials. 

Many of the items enumerated are perhaps in themselves 
seemingly trifling and unimportant. But it must be admitted 
that no school can be successfully conducted unless the hous- 
ing is suited for the work to be carried on therein, and unless 
the educational aids and tools are at the command of both 
teacher and pupil. 

There is an old slogan which holds that “as is the teacher 
so is the school,’ but no teacher would subscribe to that 
slogan unless he or she were assured of adequate schoolhous- 
ing and the paraphernalia which are necessarily employed in 
modern classroom labors. 

Those in charge of school property know that with the fall 
opening of schools the children will make their appearance 
again in order to carry on their activities for another year. 
They know, too, that neatness and orderly environment have 
a wholesome influence upon the children, and that an added 
touch of brightness and cheerfulness here and there has its 
stimulating effects. 


An Interesting Fact 


The declared taxable income in 1935 was $14,656,079,000. 
Under our tax laws, 15 per cent of this amount is exempt 
from taxation. A little more than two billion dollars ($2,198,- 
411,850) of the more than fourteen and a half billion dollars 
of income is exempt from taxation. 

But instead of two billion dollars, only one seventh of that 
amount was contributed to charity ($305,278,000). Allowing 
for the fact that many of the lowest income groups might not 
be capable of contributing 15 per cent of their income without 
an excessive self-denial, there is still a large part of income 
that should go to charity. In the highest groups, where income 
rates may exceed 50 per cent, this proportion would be really 
diverted from the government. 

The charitable and religious foundations of the country 
would be tremendously helped if the 15 per cent exemption 
were really used. 

The Catholic higher educational institutions would be helped 
tremendously if their endowments could be increased, or rather 
that indebtedness could be wiped out or reduced. These in- 
stitutions would not have to live, financially speaking, the 
hand-to-mouth existence they do, and their lay faculties could 
be paid a compensation in accordance with the social principles 
of the encyclicals. 

Diocesan-school endowment funds would help tremendously 
the provision of equal educational opportunities and adequate 
educational opportunities for Catholic children, no matter 
what the financial status of the parish. 

These are only two obvious sources to which the 15 per 
cent exemption might be diverted and be socially constructive. 
Perhaps a definite effort to suggest such social opportunities 
to wealthy men might be productive. 





The Liturgical Year 


Reo: P. Hey, SM. 


SUNDAYS AFTER PENTECOST 


HERE cannot be less than twenty-three, nor more than 
TL  twenty-ci Sundays after Pentecost. Thus the eccle- 

siastical year is divided into two nearly equal halves. The 
Mass of the twenty-fourth, or “Last Sunday after Pentecost,” 
as it is called by the missal, is always said on the Sunday 
preceding Advent. If in any particular year there are but 
twenty-three Sundays after Pentecost, the Mass of the twenty- 
third Sunday is said on the Saturday previous, if free; other- 
wise on some other free day. This happens whenever Easter 
falls on April 24 or 25; it may not occur more than once 
in fifty years. If there should be more than twenty-four Sun- 
days after Pentecost, the Masses after the twenty-third are those 
of the Sundays after Epiphany which had to be passed over. 

During the first half of her year, from Advent until Pentecost, 
the devotion of the Church revolves around the person of Christ 
Jesus. Advent is a time of preparation for His coming; hence her 
directions: “Rejoice ye Gentiles, with His people” and ‘Make 
straight the way of the Lord.”’ Comes the birth in the stable, and 
her invitation: “Let us go over to Bethlehem.” The child is cir- 
cumcised, and receives the name “Jesus.””’ The Magi come and 
bring gifts: gold, frankincense, and myrrh. The Church pauses a 
little to contemplate the Holy Family at Nazareth. Jesus is ac- 
knowledged by His Father, on the banks of the Jordan. At Cana 
in Galilee His disciples believe in Him. 

During the seasons of Septuagesima and of Lent the Church 
draws our attention to the needs of penance and of piety. She 
concentrates our thoughts on the forthcoming Passion. The time 
of the sufferings of Jesus is drawing near: hence Passion Sunday. 
The mob, wonderfully human, is forgetful and fickle, hence Palm 
Sunday, together with the tears of our Saviour in the midst of 
His short triumph. The Church commemorates the Last Supper: 
Holy Eucharist, holy Mass, priesthood; she mourns over the be- 
trayal, the crucifixion, and the burial. She exults over His 
glorious Resurrection, and Ascension. The Paraclete comes down 
on the Apostles on Pentecost Sunday, to continue and perfect 
the work of Jesus. On Trinity Sunday she adores the Three 
Divine Persons. 

During the second half of her year, from Pentecost to Advent, 
the Church by means of her Sunday Epistles and Gospels, and 
also through some important feasts, wishes to complete the in- 
struction of the Christian people. “As in Adam all die, so also in 
Christ all shall be made alive” (1 Cor. 15:22) is her motto and 
her endeavor. Christ has said: “Abide in Me, and I in you. As 
the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it abide in the vine, 
so neither can you, unless you abide in Me. I am the vine, you 
the branches he that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same 
beareth much fruit; for without Me you can do nothing. . . . In 
this is My Father glorified: that you bring forth very much fruit” 
(John 15:4, 5, 8). The Church wants to form and develop Christ 
Jesus within the hearts and souls of her children. Again, she wants 
them to live of the very life of Jesus. Christ “is the head of the 
body, the Church” (Col. 1:18), individual Christians “are the 
body of Christ, and members of member” (1 Cor. 12:27), that is 
infinitesimal, but most valued particles of His mystic body, re- 
ceiving life and impulse from the Head. 

At one time the Sundays belonging to the second half of the 
liturgical year were arranged in groups attached to some leading 
feast: 

Sundays after SS. Peter and Paul (June 29). 

Sundays after the Feast of St. Lawrence (August 10). 

Sundays after the Feast of St. Michael (September 29). 

In the fourteenth century the Feast of the Holy Trinity was 
attached to the first Sunday after Pentecost. It became the 
custom in Germany and in some other countries to count the 
other remaining Sundays as Sundays after Trinity. Nevertheless 


the more ancient Roman practice of enumerating those twenty- 
three and odd Sundays, as Sundays after Pentecost, prevailed, 
chiefly after the publication of the Roman Missal. The Proper of 
the Masses for those Sundays developed only in the course of 
several centuries. Even now the Masses of the Sundays occurring 
between the twenty-third and the last Sunday after Pentecost 
repeat the same Introit, Gradual, Offertory, and Communion. 

There is nothing very sensational in all the Epistles and Gospels 
for the Sundays after Pentecost; life itself is a humdrum affair, 
the same thing day after day, the same round of duties year after 
year, until the end. All along there is need of the same Christian 
virtues, and need of watchfulness against the onslaughts of temp- 
tation and of sin: hence the repeated exhortations and warnings 
of our Mother the Church. She reminds us time and again of the 
virtues of faith, hope, charity; of the love of God and of our 
neighbor. She teaches us loyalty and justice, as well as humility, 
patience, and holy purity. She insists on the need of prayer, and 
of forgiving injuries. At times she draws our attention to the 
sacraments, baptism and marriage, but chiefly penance, and the 
Holy Eucharist. She places before us the thought of death, not 
far distant; sufferings and crosses are signs of its approach. We 
are made for eternity; she speaks to us of the great truths: judg- 
ment, heaven, hell. It is her wish that we should live of her life, 
the life of Christ: such is the purpose of life. 

First Sunday after Pentecost. Epistle: ‘God is charity. . . . 
God abideth in us and His charity is perfected in us” (1 John 4), 
and Gospel (Luke 6) “forgive, and you shall be forgiven . . . 
why seest thou the mote in thy brother’s eye: but the beam. . . .” 
God loves us, hence we must love our neighbor, and forgive in- 
juries. 

The Feast of the Holy Trinity takes precedence over the Sun- 
day, of which commemoration only is made. 

Second Sunday — Epistle (1 John 3) reminds Christians: 
“Wonder not if the world hate you” and emphasizes the teaching 
of the previous Sunday: we must love our neighbor. Gospel (Luke 
14) “a certain man made a great supper and invited many. . . .” 
disposes of the false excuses that people make not to approach 
more frequently Holy Communion. In Holy Communion we re- 
ceive the help needed to love God and our neighbor in God and 
for God. This Sunday falls during the octave of Corpus Christi. 

Third Sunday — Epistle (1 Peter 5) encourages Christians to 
bear patiently whatever troubles may come: “be you humbled 
under the mighty hand of God.” Gospel (Luke 15); one sheep 
lost out of a hundred, one groat lost out of ten; shows the anxiety 
of God for the return of the poor sinner. God chastises us because 
He loves us. This Sunday falls during the octave of the Feast of 
the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 

Fourth Sunday — Epistle (Rom. 8): “TI reckon that the suffer- 
ings of this time are not worthy to be compared with the glory 
to come. . . .” We suffer, to be taught that here below we have 
no permanent dwelling; to atone for past sins, chasing and over- 
taking us; to fulfill in us the things that are wanting in the 
Passion of Christ; i.e., to obtain the grace of conversion for poor 
sinners: Christian sufferings bring eternal glory. Gospel (Luke 5) 
completes the teaching; the miraculous draught of fishes: “Hence- 
forth, thou shalt catch men .. .” yet so as through apostolic 
labors and suffering. 

Fifth Sunday — Epistle (1 Peter 3) exhorts Christians to be 
“all of one mind” and full of mercy and*humility in their deal- 
ings with one another, and to repay insults and curses of un- 
believers with gentleness and blessings. Gospel (Matt. 5) is on 
true justice and against anger: “Unless your justice abovnd 
more than ‘that of the scribes and Pharisees. . . . Whosoever 
is angry with his brother . . ., whosoever shall say, Thou fool, 
shall be in danger of hell fire... .” 

Sixth Sunday — Epistle (Rom. 6) ‘All we who are baptize: in 
Christ Jesus are baptized in His death,” refers to our new life 
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and its obligations. Gospel (Mark 8): “‘How many loaves have 
ye? — seven,” draws our attention to the “compassion on the 
multitude” shown by our Lord. He has given us Holy Com- 
munion to foster this new life, just as by His Providence He 


supplies all our needs on earth. 


Seventh Sunday — Epistle (Rom. 6) depicts the effects of sin 
during life and afterwards: “you have yielded your members to 
. the end of them is death. 
. you have your fruit unto 
sanctification, and the end life everlasting. For the wages of sin is 
death. . . .”’ Gospel (Matt. 7) is “Beware of false prophets. . . . 
De men gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? . 
intended to warn us against friendship with those not of the 
Faith, and chiefly with bad Catholics “By their fruits you shall 


serve uncleanness and iniquity . . 
_. . Being made free from sin. . 


know them.” 


Eighth Sunday — Epistle (Rom. 8) bears on our adoption by 
God, and on the consequence thereof: “We are debtors, not to 
the flesh . . . for if you live by the flesh, you shall die. . 
have received the spirit of adoption of sons, whereby we cry, 
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Abba (Father).” The Gospel (Luke 16) is the Gospel of the 
unjust steward and condemns sins of co-operation. 

Ninth Sunday — Epistle (1 Cor. 10) is against covetousness, 
luxury, impurity, occasions of sin: “Let us not covet evil things 

. neither do you murmur. . 
on you, but such as is human. . 
also hadst known... 
refers to the time of God’s visitation, to the need of spiritual 
progress, and also to holiness of and to the respect due to our 
churches: ‘‘My house is the house of prayer, but you have made 
it a den of thieves. . . .” 

Tenth Sunday — Epistle (1 Cor. 12): all goodness comes from 
God (“there are diversities of graces . . 
who grants different graces to different individuals, to be used, 
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. . Let no temptation take hold 
. .’ Gospel (Luke 19): “If thou 


? 


the things that are to thy peace... 


. and of ministries’’) 


without jealousy, for His glory and our neighbor’s needs. Gospel 


zs « ¥OU 
shall be exalted.” 


(Luke 18) gives us the prayers of the Publican and of the 
Pharisee, and teaches us to pray with humility: “Everyone that 
exalteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself 


Oldest University Under the U. S. Flag 


centenary celebration, was widely and 

accurately advertised as the oldest 
collegiate institution in the United States. 
However, the University of Santo Tomas in 
Manila is the oldest university under the 
American flag, having been established in 
April, 1611, 25 years before Harvard and 41 
years after the capture of Manila by the 
Spaniards. 

The idea of Santo Tomas’s foundation was 
embodied in the will of Most Rev. Miguel de 
Benavides, of the Order of Preachers, third 
archbishop at Manila.* Benavides’s endowment 
was accepted by the Dominican Order, which 
promptly founded ‘‘a Seminary-College, where 
the religious . . . might read the sciences of 
Arts and Theology.” The “Superior Govern- 
ment of “Manila” licensed the institution in 
1619; Pope Paul V granted it the right to 
grant degrees that same year; Spain’s King 
Philip IV approved it in 1623. 

Rarely has an educational institution in- 
fluenced a people as much as Santo Tomas 
has influenced the Filipinos. For three cen- 
turies Santo Tomas molded Filipino culture 
and spread both the Faith and patriotic ideals. 
Although never aided by the government, it is 
a real national institution, center of science, 
and symbol of Catholic culture, and pride of 
14,000,000 people. 

Santo Tomas was established for the chil- 
dren of Spaniards only, but almost at the 
very start of its career admitted Filipinos. 
The Philippines’ national hero, Jose Rizal y 
Mercado, “the greatest mind ever produced by 
the Malayan race,” was a graduate of Santo 
Tomas. So are President Manuel Luis Quezon 
and Vice-President Sergio Osmena of the 
newly established Commonwealth of the Phil- 
ippines. United States High Commissioner 
Frank Murphy recently received from the 
University of Santo Tomas an honorary LL.D. 

From the little institution which was started 


HH een University, during its ter- 


*Rishop Benavides was consecrated in 1603 and 
died in 1605. 


James G. Wingo 


EDITOR'S NOTE. You will enjoy this 
interesting article about the oldest uni- 
versity under the United States Flag. 
The author is the Washington corre- 
spondent for the Philippines Free 
Press. The facts about this University, 
which is now celebrating its three 
hundred twenty-sixth year, should be 
known to us all. They serve, incidentally, 
as an excellent reminder of the educa- 
tional tradition of the Church. 


by Archbishop Benavides’s library and _ his 
1,500 pesos, Santo Tomas grew to a university 
of 4,000 students and modern, magnificent 
buildings. These new edifices in Manila’s Sul- 
ucan district are a far cry from the two small 
houses and a lot adjacent to the Santo Do- 
mingo Church in ancient Intramuros (Manila’s 
walled city) which was the original University 
of Santo Tomas. 

Until recently the university was designated 
officially “Royal and Pontifical University of 
Santo Tomas.” Spain’s Charles IV gave it 
“royal” in 1785 “as a reward for the great 
assistance it had given to the nation at the 
time the English made war in the Islands.” 
However, Charles’s treasury never contributed 
a centavo for Santo Tomas’s support. Pope Leo 
XIII in 1902 conceded “pontifical” in his 
Constitution “Quae mari.” 

Campus life today at Santo Tomas is almost 
like that in the Catholic colleges in the United 
States. However, there was a time when stu- 
dent life at Santo Tomas was different from 
that in other places. In 1619 and for almost 
three centuries following, the young students 
had to wear a red cap and a green cape before 
they could go out into Intramuros streets 
under pain of expulsion. Students of philos- 
ophy wore a silver emblem on their caps. 

During those years of pomp and ceremony 
candidates for the degrees of doctor of theol- 
ogy and master of arts underwent rigorous 








rituals. “The Rector shall indicate to the 
candidate the day for the parade and title, 
which shall be celebrated with all pomp and 
majesty,” says Santo Tomas’s old statutes. 
“On the day upon which the parade is to take 
place the Doctors and Masters and University 
officers, all on horseback with the insignias of 
their titles, shall present themselves to the 
college and Royal University, where the 
parade shall begin, and they shall be arranged 
according to their rank. The cymbals shall be 
followed by the clarinets and these by the 
mace bearer, the warden, the master of cere- 
monies, the secretary of the University, the 
Masters of Art (two by two ranged by prior- 
ity of degree), the Doctors or Masters of 
Theology, and the candidates. On each cand- 
idate’s side shall be his padrino (patron), 
behind him a child also on horseback, carrying 
on a decorated truncheon the cap with fringe 
of the graduate and accompanied by lackeys 
and pages in livery. In this manner and order 
they shall pass through the streets of Manila 
indicated by the Rector and return to the 
University, where the candidates shall receive 
their degrees.” 

But that was not all. From the University 
grounds each candidate was conducted to his 
Manila home by two members of the faculty, 
the master of ceremonies, and the mace bear- 
er. Big fees were collected for these elaborate 
graduation exercises, but candidates who could 
not afford the expense were admitted doctors 
or masters “without pomp and ceremony.” 

Dormitory life at Santo Tomas has always 
been rigid. A student must obey all rules or 
go elsewhere. Although it is a coeducational 
institution, a male student can go through 
Santo Tomas without coming into contact 
with girls. The girls have their own school- 
rooms, library, private entrances and exits and 
stairways. Segregation of the sexes has been 
almost complete at Santo Tomas. However, 
with the admission of girls in all departments 
this year Santo Tomas will presumably be- 
come like other coeducational institutions. 
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The student is required to take four semes- 
ters of religion. He must participate in sports. 
At the XIth World Olympiad in Berlin many 
Santo Tomas students represented the Phil- 
ippines. The student must maintain a high 
degree of scholarship at all times. In the 
various tests given by the government Santo 
Tomas graduates divided honors with those 
of the University of the Philippines, the 
American-established state institution. 

Showing the extent and catholicity of Santo 
Tomas’s facilities, courses leading to almost 
any imaginable degree are offered. At that 
ancient institution one can receive any of the 
following: Doctor of Sacred Theology, Licen- 
tiate in Sacred Theology, Doctor of Canon 
Law, Licentiate in Canon Law, Doctor of 
Civil Law, Licentiate in Civil Law, Bachelor 
of Laws, Doctor of Philosophy and Letters, 
Doctor of Philosophy, Licentiate in Philosophy 
and Letters, Bachelor of Philosophy, Doctor 
of Medicine, Certificate in Public Health, 
Doctor in Pharmacy, Bachelor of Science in 
Pharmacy, Master of Science in Civil En- 
gineering, Bachelor of Science in Civil En- 
gineering, Bachelor of Science in Architecture, 
Bachelor of Science in Education, Bachelor 
of Science in Mining Engineering, Master of 
Arts, Bachelor of Science in Home Economics, 
Bachelor of Science in Commerce, Master of 
Science in Mathematics, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Science in 
Chemistry, Bachelor of Science in Chemical 
Engineering, Associate in Commercial Science, 
and Associate in Arts. 

Santo Tomas celebrates university day on 
November 12, the day of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
patron saint not only of Santo Tomas but all 
Catholic educational institutions all over the 
world. During its tercentenary celebration in 
1911, Pope Pius X wrote the University: 
“Your University, in spite of the different 
vicissitudes which it has encountered during 
its history, always maintained unstained its 
orthodoxy and the excellence of its instruc- 
tion, spreading throughout the world, the 
healthful aroma of the science of God and 
Man. We declare that it is a phenomenon of 
material providence of the Catholic Church 
that during three centuries without interrup- 
tion the hall of the University from which 
have emerged so many fruits of culture, such 
as those of the Philippine Islands, admired 
by the world, have remained open.” 

Indeed through numberless revolts and 
revolutions, government reforms and changes 
of sovereignty, the University of Santo Tomas 
this year chalks up its glorious 326th 
anniversary. 


© 


A CORRECTION 


A Teacher’s Examination, published in the 
June issue of THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL 
(page 164) was properly credited to Self- 
Examination for Religious Teachers, a booklet 
compiled for the Brothers of Mary by Brother 
Eugene Paulin, S.M. The editors, however, 
inadvertently omitted to state that Brother 
Eugene adapted these questions from a leaflet 
published by Rev. Richard Quinlan, diocesan 
superintendent of schools of Boston. 
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A Beautiful College Building 


Butler Hall, a beautiful addition to the 
buildings of Marymount College, Tarrytown, 
N. Y., was blessed last fall by His Eminence 
Cardinal Hayes. 

The building is designed in modified Louis 
XVI style. All exterior parts are of stone and 
brick; the interior of steel and concrete. The 
only wood used is for doors, rough and finished 
floors in parts of the building, and window 
frames and sash. Exterior steps are of granite. 
The flat roof on the main building is of red 
terra-cotta tile laid on the concrete slab. Metal 
roofs, gutters, etc., are of lead-coated copper. 

All the exposed interior woodwork is of oak 
Carving on doors, etc., is handwork. The 
rough-cast plaster has the color mixed in by 
the manufacturer. The dome is covered with 
lead-coated copper, with its ornamental parts 
gilded with gold leaf. Dome and cross are pro- 
vided with floodlights. 

The building is designed frimarily as living 
quarters for students. On the first floor is a 
large student lounge for receptions, musicales, 
and other gatherings. The second and third 
floors contain the students’ rooms, double and 
single, all directly connected with bathrooms. 


The roof is available for a sun terrace. On the 
ground floor is a beautiful crypt chapel, be- 
sides a large dining room, kitchen, and ‘other 
utility rooms. 


Oo 


NEED FOR CATHOLIC 
EDUCATION 


The Church must have not only a trained 
but a learned clergy; she is in constant need 
of teachers for her schools, elementary and 
high, and the standards of preparation for 
these teachers have been in no way lessened 
or lowered in recent years; she especially 
needs for her colleges, seminaries, and uni- 
versities the highly trained educators which 
only universities of the highest type can 
produce; she needs professionally trained ad- 
ministrators and executives for her school 
system; she needs trained specialists in social 
work . . .; she needs to form and train lay 
men and women for leadership in the lay 
apostolate, which is to play such an impor- 
tant part in the elaborate program of Cath- 
olic Action which our Holy Father has in- 
augurated.— Rt. Rev. Msgr. Patrick J. 
McCormick. 


Butler Hall, Marymount College, Tarrytown, New York. 
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Practical Aids for the Teacher 


The Call of God 


A Pageant for Religious Vacation School 
A Sister of Mercy 


CHARACTERS : 


Three small boys, five small girls, as young 
as possible, and three large girls; as many 
angels and flower girls as desired. As many 
small boys and girls as desired for Scenes II 
and V. 


READERS [ before curtain]: 

Dear friends, we shall see unfolded 
A pageant, that will reveal 

How God calls His chosen ones, 
And places on them His seal. 

The summons may come in a sermon; 
Or a kindly deed well done 

Invite a boy to the priesthood 
Or a girl to be a nun. 

The call may come to a little boy 
Out in the yard at play. 

How fondly he will cherish it 
And strengthen it day by day, 

Till his sacred hopes are realized — 
A priest of God he stands, 

And lifts the Bread of Life on high 
In his consecrated hands. 

Mayhap to the little girl 
Playing with her doll, 

Comes a low sweet whisper, 
“Come follow Me; leave all.” 

She, too, will guard her secret 
Till dawns the happy day 

When she kneels before the altar 
Her loving vows to pay. 


First we see a little boy; 
An Indian chief will he be, 
But he hears a tiny whisper, 
“Be a ‘Black Robe’ chief for Me.” 
Off comes the feathered headdress, 
And he wanders in Fancy’s halls, 
Where he sees himself a bishop 
With his see at M Falls.’ 


SCENE ONE 


Curtain opens revealing plain setting, either 
woodland scene, or interior. In the rear may 
be hung a curtain which may be drawn show- 
ing a stained-glass window, thus giving chapel 
effect for Scenes III, VII, VIII, and IX ; how- 
ever, this is not necessary. Indian music 
(“Seneca” by Beaumont is good) is played. 
Little boy in Indian suit prances across stage 
two or three times, then he sits on small stool 
m center of stage and assumes thoughtful 
attitude. Music changes to “Angel’s Serenade,” 
or something similar. If possible all lights 
should be out and spotlight thrown on tiny 
angel who walks slowly across stage to little 
boy. She whispers to him and goes slowly of. 
He keeps attitude of deep thought. Suddenly, 
he takes off feathered headdress, and throws 
it down, takes out Crucifix from pocket, looks 
at wt and kisses it. Curtain, or if there is no 
curtain he walks off slowly. Music continues 
until end of scene. 


This pageant was given as pirt of the closing exer- 
—- of a Religious Vacation School. The name of any 
‘ocal place may be substituted for that given in th‘s 
ae ind the name of any religious order for Sister 
ol Mercy. 


READER: 
Years pass, and again we see 
The little boy of long ago; 
A college diploma in his hand 
For his years of study to show. 
But the Voice is as strong as ever 
And soon he will heed the call 
To follow his Lord and Master 
And give to Him his all. 
ScENE Two 
Stirring college song is played while four or 
five small boys in black caps and gowns march 
on. They carry diplomas. They form group in 
center of stage. One takes out small medicine 
bottle and feels pulse of second, to show that 
he is going to be a doctor. The second, makes 
mouth go as if giving a speech and gesticulates 
wildly to show that he is to be a lawyer. The 
third marches up and down with an imaginary 
gun over shoulder to show that he is to be a 
general. They then all point fingers at fourth 
as if asking what he is to be, but he shakes 
his head. They go off and music changes to 
“My Child Give Me Thy Heart.” He takes 
out Crucifix looks at it, nods “Yes” and kisses 
it. Curtain. 
READER: 
The longed-for day has come at last — 
He is a priest of God. 
And calls upon the altar down 
His Master King and Lord. 
Oh, what holy happiness 
What gratitude and love, 
Rise from his overflowing heart 
To his God in heaven above! 
SCENE THREE 
A little boy, as tiny as possible, dressed in 
vestments comes slowly on while “Kyrie” 
from the “Mass of the Angels” is softly 
played. He stands on little stool in center of 
stage and takes off biretta, and gives a 
“sermon”: “Dear friends, we are glad to see 
you here. May God bless you all. Amen.” 
Curtain. 
READER: 
Now we see a little girl 
Out at her innocent play. 
She hears the Angel’s whisper 
And puts her doll away 
To say a little Hail Mary 
That she may be some day 
A fervent Sister of Mercy, 
Doing God’s work always. 
SCENE Four 
Music, “Farmer in the Dell.” Little girl 
skips on with doll in her arms. She sits on 
stool and plays with doll. Music changes to 
“Angel’s Serenade” while Angel walks slowly 
on and whispers to her. Angel departs; little 
girl puts doll down, kneels and says “Hail 
Mary” out loud. Curtain. 
READER: 
Time passes and again we see 
The same sweet little lass; 
But now she’s a normal graduate 
Awaiting her very first class. 
’Twill be in some parochial school. 
For long ago there came 
The call to follow the Master 
And teach in His sweet name. 
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SCENE FIve 

Several little girls in white caps and gowns 
march on. They form group in center of stage. 
One takes out vanity case and looks at self, 
another takes a few dance steps, others may 
do various acts indicating what they intend 
to become. All leave except one. She sits 
thinking. Music changes to “My Child, Give 
Me Thy Heart” and unseen person sings one 
verse of it. About halfway through verse, she 
kneels and holds arms out as if accepting the 
invitation. Curtain. 
READER: 


Let us go with the little maiden 
Right to the convent gate, 
Where the mistress of novices awaits her 
To put on the cap and cape. 
A postulant now we see her; 
For six long months she’ll learn 
All a Sister of Mercy must do 
A heavenly crown to earn. 


SCENE SIX 
“IT am Thy Child, Sweet Jesus,’ from 
“Berge’s Hymn Book,’ played or sung. Older 
girl as mother leads small child, who has coat 
on over long black dress, across stage from 
right. When near left entrance mother kneels 
and puts arms around child and kisses her. 
She then leaves child and goes back to right 
holding hands over face. Then child watches 
mother wistfully and when the mother is 
almost at right entrance, child takes a step 
and throws out arms toward mother as if she 
would call her back. Then she shakes head 
looks up toward heaven and goes out left, to 
reappear as soon as possible in the garb of a 
postulant (long black dress, short black cape, 
black net bonnet, and veil, white collar). She 
goes to center of stage and kneels there until 
the end of hymn. Curtain. 
READER: 
And now a holy beautiful sight 
Lifts our hearts to heaven 
For our little girl of long ago 
A robe of the King is given. 
She enters the chapel in bridal array 
The spouse of Christ to be 
And leaves it to don another garb, 
A white-veiled novice, she. 
SCENE SEVEN 
“Quae Est Ista” from “St. Gregory’s 
Hymnal.” Little girl in bridal dress comes 
slowly on; she may be accompanied by flower 
girls if desired. She walks slowly across and 
back, then another little girl in the habit of a 
white novice comes and kneels in center of 
stage until hymn is finished. Curtain. 
READER: 


What a heavenly sight meets our gaze 
As we enter the chapel once more! 
Our little girl now takes her vows, 
Her noviceship days are o’er. 
She kneels before the earthly throne 
Of her Master, King, and Lord, 
And the vows she takes now makes her 
The loving spouse of God. 


ScENE EIGHT 
Little girl dressed as Sister of Mercy enters 
and kneels in center of stage while unseen 
chorus sing “Veni, Sponsa Christi” (“St. 
Gregory's Hymnal”) .° Curtain. 


“McLaughlin & Reilly Company, 100 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass. 
3St. Gregory Guild, Philade!phia, Pa. 
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READER: 
And now, dear friends, let us join them 
In one more beautiful scene, 
And kneel with that little company 
At the feet of our heavenly Queen 
To promise her and Sweet Jesus 
That whatever our calling may be 
_We'll be true to her and her little Son 
Through all eternity. 
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SCENE NINE 
Girl as Blessed Mother on high pedestal. 
She is surrounded by angels and flower girls 
and at her feet are grouped all those who took 
part in the pageant. Chorus sing “Mother of 
Mercy.” Curtain at the end of second verse 
(“Sunday School Hymn Book”’).4 


*McLaughlin & Reilly Company. 


Religious Instruction of Rural Children P 


Rev. G. A. 


The world stands on the threshold of a New 
Era. New habits are being formed — new 
trends followed. It is timely, therefore, that 
modern methods be employed, to provide for 
present needs. A new adjustment must be 
made to fit the times. The Church, as in all 
crises of the world, stands ready to do her 
part, to make life better and more pleasant. 

The most important thing in rural life is: 
the religious instruction of children. This may 
sound as a challenge; it is the challenge of 
modern life, to religion. We are in the throes 
of a transformation and must readjust our- 
selves to present-day conditions. Real educa- 
tion is not possible without religion. This is 
an established fact. The Church is bending 
forth every effort in order to make success 
possible and happiness a reality and we must 
offer whatever help we can, both morally and 
financially, if we wish to save the power and 
influence of religion for our country. The in- 
fluence of religion and the Church must be 
safeguarded at all costs. 


Objectives of Instruction 

To bring the life of Christ into the lives of 
farm families that the Mystical Body of 
Christ may be increased in our land. 

To fit the future leaders of the farming 
community for Catholic Action. To give them 
a training which will enable them to ex- 
emplify Christ in their lives. To enable them 
to become useful members of society, law- 
abiding citizens of the state, and loyal mem- 
bers of Christ’s Church. 

To enable them to master their destinies. 
To get the right viewpoint and learn the prin- 
ciples of right thinking and living; to develop 
respect for authority, obedience, and respons- 
ibility; to understand our obligations and de- 
velop teamwork and co-operation. 


Methods 


To expect any measure of success, circum- 
stances will have to be considered first; then 
the local conditions, and finally the question 
of the type of school in the place. If there is 
a Catholic school in the locality, the matter 
can be easily arranged. If, however, the chil- 
dren are attending the public school and have 
to depend upon the regular instruction of the 
parish priest, the matter will be more diffi- 
cult. The pastor, knowing the objectives of 
religious instruction in the rural parish, will 
arrange the subject matter in such a way, that 
it will fit his congregation and provide in- 
struction for all his children, both for those 
attending the elementary school, as well as 
those attending the high school or college. If 
circumstances permit, he will possibly make 
arrangements also for adult study clubs, 
where the older contingent of his parish may 
also receive religious instruction. To do all 


*Abridged from one of Father Haeusler’s pamphlets. 


Haeusler 


this, he will have to call in help; and right 
here, a golden opportunity presents itself, for 
the development of leaders and leadership. 


The Oregon Plan 

To develop the supernatural virtue of faith. 

To base the child’s faith in God’s word, 
which we teach, on God’s authority and the 
testimony of the Church. 

To cultivate in the child’s soul a feeling of 
unconditional and absolute dependence upon 
God and of complete submission to the au- 
thority of the Church. 
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To foster a living faith in the heart of the 
child. 

To lead the child to a personal knowledg 
and love for Christ, His Blessed Mother, anj 
the Saints. 

To form the heart of the child after C iris. 
tian ideals, by means of prayer, example, right 
motives, and the daily practice of virtue 

To model our own lives upon that of the 
Saviour, the great Friend of children. 


The Brooklyn Plan 

Essential religious knowledge must be im. 
parted, developing such ideas as God, the In- 
carnation, sin, the hereafter, the means of 
salvation, and the code of Christian morality 
and the nature of the Church. 

A salutary familiarity with the Sacraments 
must be begun and maintained. The teacher 
must provide a checkup on the religious life 
of the pupils, especially on their faithfulness 
to Communion and the Mass. 

The great characters of Judaism and Chris- 
tianity must be introduced to the pupils from 
the pages of the Old and New Testaments 
The wordings of certain portions of the Bible, 
must be committed to memory. 

In fine, the course aims, in keeping with the 
capacities of the children, to turn out devout 
and well-informed Catholic boys and girls. 


They Shall Not Fail 


Ruth C. Anderson 


How to reduce the number of failures in 
our classes is always a vital problem. Espe- 
cially is this true in our lower-division courses 
where so many of our pupils are in school 
because attendance is compulsory; and in our 
classes because they are required for gradua- 
tion, or because registrars and counsellors 
still believe that a pupil who cannot master 
mathematics, science, or a language can easily 
do the work of the commercial department. 

It is estimated that approximately one tenth 
of our lower-division students fail in one or 
more subjects each semester. This is too high 
a mortality. How can this percentage be re- 
duced without lowering our standards too 
much, or without merely passing a pupil be- 
cause he brings his body to class day after 
day? . 

May I present a workable plan I used some 
time ago in my junior business-training 
classes? 

In the particular semester to which I refer 
I had two classes with an enrollment of 
twenty-nine in the first period in the morning, 
and thirty-four the last period in the after- 
noon. The pupils were average in intelligence, 
but the laziest and the most indifferent group 
of freshmen I had ever handled. In one class 
there were several repeaters. They knew at 


the outset they were going to “flunk” so oj 
course, there was no use working; the loafers 
didn’t expect to work. But I knew I had to 
work. I laid my plans. 


Contest Idea 

To each group I said something like this 
“How would you like to have a contest with 
the morning (or afternoon) section to see 
which class can earn the greater number of 
A’s, B’s, and C’s, and the fewest D’s. Let's 
make our goal — not a single F in this class.” 

Youngsters like contests — they like to win 
— they like the challenge of competition 
Most of them wanted the contest. I gave 
them the rules next day. 


Simplified Lessons 


Because the material in the text we were 
using was beyond the reading ability of a 
large number of the pupils, I assigned very 
little work directly in it. I worked out a group 
of simplified lessons and reduced the course 
to minimum essentials. 

I went through the first half of the text 
carefully (the portion for the first semester's 
work) and worked up forty-five lessons. using 
three and sometimes four lessons to cover 
each chapter. I required each pupil to buy a 
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rather large, stiff-covered notebook. The les- 
sons were copied into the notebook. 


Accomplishment Charts 

Then I ruled two tag-board accomplishment 
charts (36 by 48 inches) one for each class, 
and hung them in a prominent place in the 
room. The name of each pupil appeared alpha- 
betically on the chart for his class. Forty-five 
half-inch squares followed each name, one for 
eacli lesson in the semester’s work. A star 
was placed in the square representing the 
lesson as soon as the pupil had passed a satis- 
factory quiz on it. 


Grading System 
As there were three report periods during 
the semester, I planned to cover fifteen les- 
sons in each. The lessons, except spelling, 
were graded on the following percentage basis: 


Spelling 
errors 100 
error 90 
errors 80 
errors 70 
errors 65 
errors 60 
or more 0O 


Quizzes 

A 95-100 
B 85— 94 
C 70—- 84 
D 60 69 
F 1- 59 


Aumkh wnrdse OC 


Only passing grades were recorded in my 
record book until three days before report-card 
grades had to be made out. If a pupil failed 
in a lesson quiz, he could take a retest. He 
could take retests as many times as he needed 
to pass the lesson quiz, up to three days 
before report grades were due. 

This system entailed considerable extra 
work on my part, but as my purpose was to 
help these youngsters to master the work and 
to pass in the course, I was willing to do the 
work that would accomplish the result. 

As soon as a pupil passed a lesson I placed 
a star on the chart in that lesson column op- 
posite his name. The chart was to measure 
accomplishment; that is, successfully passing 
the lessons. This eliminated the comparison 
of Tom’s grades with Mary’s. So far as pos- 
sible I kept the two sections on the same 
lessons so that there was considerable excite- 
ment each time papers were returned to see 
which section had earned the greater number 
of stars. 

A grade of A or B was allowed only if the 
quiz were passed with a grade of 85 per cent 
or better the first time it was taken. The 
highest grade given on a retest was C. This 
system prevented the abler pupils from be- 
coming lazy or planning to have time for a 
retest before making the grade. 


Progress During Term 


The results of the first three or four 
quizzes were anything but gratifying. About 
one half of each section had to report for 
makeups. When more than 40 per cent of the 
class had to take a retest, I gave the repeat 
quiz in class time; otherwise, the pupils had 
to report at a stated time after school. Some- 
times it happened that the same student had 
two or more retésts the same day. He could 
try as many as he felt he. was prepared to 
pass : fl 

As the term went on, however, fewer and 
fewer pupils failed in the quizzes. They grew 
more interested in seeing their record on the 
accomplishment chart up to date, and also 
realized that it took less time to prepare for 
and pass the assigned lesson the first time, 
than it did to fail and have to come on their 
own time after school to make it up. A few 
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of the weakest pupils never passed a quiz 
under three attempts. 

At the end of the quarter, any square op- 
posite a pupil’s name that did not contain a 
star had N P (not passed) printed in. Very 
few N P’s had to be recorded after the first 
report period. 


Reactions 


Naturally the plan brought a certain 
amount of criticism from other members of 
the faculty working with lower-division pupils. 
They thought the accomplishment chart and 
the stars too babyish a device for high-school 
freshmen. They also felt that giving a pupil 
as many chances as he needed to pass a given 
lesson was wrong because it didn’t require 
him to do his best work the first time. 

In both these criticisms I saw some truth, 
but I had a dozen or more pupils in these 
classes who had I.Q.’s from 75 to 90 and these 
really could not be counted as _ high-school 
material. Any device, simple though it be, 
that would help them to succeed and to rouse 
them to putting forth effort, I considered 
worthy of experiment. 

If the teachers didn’t like the stars, the 
pupils did. They kept a very close watch of 
their teacher to see to it that she did not fail 
to record any. 

As to the second criticism, I still feel that 
if a pupil cannot master the work in one at- 
tempt, it is my duty as his teacher to give 
him the opportunity to understand and master 
the work if it does take three times to do it. 
To mark a boy a failure because he cannot 
grasp in one attempt the principles of the 
lesson is to belie our profession. 


Final Results 
My aim had been to eliminate all failures. 
I did not quite reach my goal as I had one 
final F, but at that I considered the experi- 
ment a successful one and would do it again 
had I classes of freshmen. My final records 
were as follows: 


Morning Section Afternoon Section 
A’s 2 
B’s 0 
e's 14 
D’s 3 
F's 1 


— 
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Total 29 
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Suggested Working Plan 

When a new chapter was to be studied ] 
had the youngsters bring their texts to class. 
With books open, I went over the chapter 
section by section, but I did not read it word 
for word. I made explanations that I felt 
were necessary, and stopped for questions or 
contributions from members whenever a pupil 
wished to ask or add something. Then I sug- 
gested that they read the chapter at home 
and talk over the lesson with their parents or 
friends. 

The next day I had on the board Lesson 1, 
words dealing with the topic and taken from 
the chapter in the text. In this case, I am 
using the chapter on Insurance. 


Vocabulary on Insurance 


insurance 8. insurer 
policy 9. solicited 
risk 10. survivors 
premium 11. beneficiary 
endowment 12. application 
investment 13. protection 
liability 14. payable 
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15. ordinary life 
16. accident 19. maturity 

17. dividends 20. limited life 

Every word in the lesson was pronounced 
several times. The meanings were given, the 
words used in sentences, and talked about 
until every pupil felt that he understood them. 
Then they were copied into notebooks. If any 
time in the period still remained, we drilled 
on the spelling both orally and in writing. (If 
a chapter was long, two lessons on vocabulary 
would be given, but never more than twenty 
words to a lesson.) 

The following day the words were spelled 
orally several times. Then they were dictated 
and graded. More than five errors meant that 
the lesson had to be repeated. 


18. property 


Definitions 


When definitions formed the basis of the 
lesson the definitions were made as simple as 
possible, drilled upon until understood, and 
then put into the notebooks. In the quizzes, 
the pupils were not required to memorize the 
definitions, but had to explain them in their 
own words and use them so that I felt sure 
they really understood them. 

In this way every chapter was broken down 
into units and as much or little time as was 
necessary was taken for each unit. In all the 
lessons I insisted upon accurate and careful 
work. Papers and business forms had to be 
prepared neatly, correctly, and according to 
directions given. I never accepted slovenly 
written work. 

&. 


Catholic Student Federations from Many 
Lands to Meet in New York 


A national convention of the Catholic Student 
Peace Society known as Pax Romana will be held 
in New York City in June and the first official 
delegation from this country will attend the In- 
ternational Pax Romana Congress in Paris in 
July. Rev. Paul E. Ward, C.S.P., editor of 
Wisdom, will head the delegation. 

“In a strictly technical sense,” he declared, 
“Pax Romana means nothing more nor less than 
an international union of Catholic student federa- 
tions throughout the world. It began in 1921 
with an affiliation of groups in Holland, Spain, 
and Switzerland, which instituted a congress in 
July of that year and brought together university 
students from 18 nations. There are now 42 
national federations, representing more than 30 
countries.” 

The movement in the United States receives 
the constant encouragement of Father Lawran- 
son Riggs, Catholic chaplain at Yale University, 
Msgr. Fulton J. Sheen, and Msgr. Michael J. 
Ready, general secretary of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference. In a recent letter to Pax 
Romana officials, Cardinal Pacelli, papal secretary 
of State, expressed high esteem for the work now 
being carried on in many university centers both 
here and abroad. 

“There is a press secretariat,” Mr. Moloney 
explained, “which, among other goals, lists that 
of linking up some hundreds of university publi- 
cations and disseminating Pax Romana informa- 
tion, and a special secretariat for women’s inter- 
ests. A medical secretariat seeks to establish com- 
mon grounds of knowledge through the inter- 
change of study methods, experiments and find- 
ings. A mission secretariat works toward the ful- 
fillment of the Church’s very reason for existence 
— Propaganda Fidei. Still another secretariat, in- 
stituted by Slav members, hammers away per- 
sistently at the idea of the reunion of the schis- 
matic Eastern churches with Rome. And then there 
is a social secretariat founded during the Luxem- 
berg Congress and designed to foster Catholic 
Action around the globe —in other words, to 
make us conscious in a world-wide way of the 
fact that there are mouths to be fed, bodies to 
be clothed, and minds to be nourished other than 
our own. 
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A Litany of Errors 


Reflections from a Teacher's Notebook 
Albert Lefebvre, B.A. 


EDITOR’S NOTE. Mr. Lefebvre has 
given us a rather suggestive form for 
a pedagogical examination of con- 
science. An occasional checkup of our- 
selves is a desirable habit to establish. 
Why not try this one today? 


These reflections are collected from a large 
number of daily observations. They single out 
several of the principal errors which begin- 
ners are liable to commit. The writer submits 
them as a supplement to the pedagogical ex- 
amination of conscience which all earnest 
teachers occasionally make during a school 
year. 

The errors are listed under four main divi- 
sions. These divisions are wholly arbitrary; 
their sole merit may be to afford you a rest 
during this professional examination and to 
allow you to consult your experience now one, 
or two, or three years old. 


in the End Which I Should 
Pursue 

1. It is an error to consider imstruction as 
the principal and final goal of my efforts with 
the children. 

2. It is an error to rely on improvisation 
for the moral formation of my pupils. 

3. It is an error to neglect the physical 
education of my children. 


I. Errors 


II. Errors Which Prevent Progress 
in My Class 


1. It is an error to neglect details. 

2. It is an error to stifle one’s constant urge 
to watching. 

3. It is an error to multiply bad notes. 

4. It is an error never to congratulate, 
never to encourage the smallest effort. 

5. It is an error to punish severely slight 
blunders. 

6. It is an error to create in my classroom 
a storm atmosphere. 

7. It is an error to be a living barometer. 

8. It is an error frequently to have recourse 
to the higher authorities of the school. 

9. It is an error to utter severe orders 
where a simple invitation would have been 
sufficient and better accepted. 

10. It is an error to cancel recesses as a 
punishment to my pupils. 

11. It is an error to relegate a pupil to 
places where he cannot follow the lessons and 
explanations. 

12. It is an error to tax with voluntary 
laziness every omission in the schoolwork. 

13. It is an error not to gather discreet in- 
formation on the social conditions of my 
pupils. 

14. It is an error not to control the pupils’ 
work. 

15. It is an error to remain long sitting 
through school hours. 

16. It is an error to be late at my classes. 

17. It is an error to ignore the auditory 
and ocular capacities of my pupils. 

18. It is an error to speak disobligingly of 
parents in front of the pupils. 

19. It is an error to ridicule the children. 


20. It is an error not to accept and respect 
parents’ notes and excuses. 


III. Errors Contrary to Discipline 


1. It is an error to begin a lesson, or an ex- 
planation before perfect order is established 
in the classroom. 

2. It is an error to believe that children 
like disorder or like to behave according to 
their fancy. 

3. It is an error to believe that order and 
discipline are synonymous of dead quietness 
and complete inertia on the part of the chil- 
dren. 

4. It is an error to try to obtain silence and 
attention by making more noise than the 
pupils, by yelling louder than they. 

5. It is an error to be of a variable tem- 
perament. 

6. It is an error to utter a second warning 
when the first one has not yet been executed. 

7. It is an error to be visibly suspecting my 
pupils. 

8. It is an error to multiply the remarks. 

9. It is an error to speak usually in a loud 
tone. 

10. It is an error to keep the children too 
long in a state of perfect quietness. 

11. It is an error to lose sight of the group 
and concentrate on the one pupil questioned. 

12. It is an error to ask always the same 
pupils for services. 

13. It is an error to punish solely for light- 
headedness. 

14. It is an error to think that corporal 
punishments are the only efficacious means of 
discipline. 

15. It is an error to let intelligent pupils 
whisper answers to slower comrades. 
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IV. Errors of Method Frequent 
With Beginners 

1. It is an error to question the class in an 
almost invariable rotative order. 

2. It is an error to name the child before 
asking the question. 

3. It is an error to repeat questions for 
heedless pupils. 

4. It is an error to mind only the ques. 
tioned child. 

5. It is an error to accept an erroncous 
answer without correction. 

6. It is an error to exact the study of a 
lesson which has not been explained. 

7. It is an error not to control a given 
lesson. 

8. It is an error to prolong a lesson against 
the order set by the timetable. 

9. It is an error not to return to lessons 
which have already been explained. 

10. It is an error to confound the main 
ideas and the secondary ideas in a lesson. 

11. It is an error not to justify my notes 
and corrections on a paper when requested to 
by a pupil. 

12. It is an error to solve all the difficulties 
myself without allowing the pupils the neces. 
sary time to find their own solution. 

13. It is an error to let a mistake be done 
in a given work when I am morally certain 
that most pupils will do it. 

14. It is an error to offer too much “new 
material” in a single lesson. 

15. It is an error to be vague and verbose 
in my explanations. 

16. It is an error to question only intel- 
ligent pupils. 

17. It is an error to digress frequently from 
the subject of a lesson. 

18. It is an error to be perpetually pre- 
senting my school days as standards. 

19. It is an error to try to do everything 
myself in order to alleviate the difficulties or 
to gain time. 


The Language Club 


Rev. John T. Newell, S.]. 


Teachers often complain that they are un- 
able to do complete justice to their classes 
because the less studious and intelligent stu- 
dents act as a damper on the development of 
the brighter ones. The teacher who is thus 
obliged to preserve a more or less mediocre 
level in the actual teaching will look for op- 
portunities to improve the talent of those 
who find no difficulty in mastering the pre- 
scribed class matter. 

The student, too, sometimes has cause for 
complaining that the teacher makes the mis- 
take of doing the work for him. Teaching 
means the stimulation of thinking, and it has 
lost its signification when it fails to promote 
this art. To remedy this situation we suggest 
the organization of a study club as a method 
of stimulating students to do the best mental 
work of which they are capable. 

Another indictment against class methods 
is that teachers do not give students due 
credit for their ability to think. An obvious 
refutation of this erroneous notion is the 
common observation that there are many su- 
perior students who, pinning their faith on in- 
herent ability, are thinking for themselves. It 
may be that, as a consequence, they increase 
the prestige of their schools by their skill in 
competition, thus causing wonder as to the 


source of their ability. The success is due to 
effective teaching which, while scientifically 
training, equipping, and storing the mind, 
arouses within it the faculty of an adequate 
expression of its thought processes. 

The exact gauging of objectives and the 
adaptation of means entails rules and their 
proper application. The purpose must be 
clearly seen, and every means must be a na- 
tural, cogent, inevitable step ahead. Vague- 
ness, misdirected and wasted efforts, nones- 
sentials must find no place from the begin- 
ning. A student must be as unencumbered as 
a racer and as single-minded. He must in a 
businesslike way stride toward a clearly vis- 
ioned goal. These various principles are at the 
basis of the study club and find an application 
in its activities. 


Club Supplies Environment 


A rounded appreciation of the intrinsic 
worth of the language to be studied is the 
chief objective of the study club. In attain- 
ing this end, interest, intrinsic and extrinsic, 
must be created. The student must immedi- 
ately begin to feel the glow of satisfaction 
that comes from a growing mastery of the 
language. As a general rule, the natural, d:rect 
method of learning a language is the only ade- 
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quate one. This means learning the language 
as one learns his mother tongue; that is, by 
thinking and conversing in it. Since the stu- 
dent does not live the whole day with people 
who talk the language he wishes to learn, the 
best he can do is to talk it as often as he can. 
Inevitably the member of the study club will 
make progress in mastering the language, since 
it is the unique purpose of the club to think 
and converse in it. The language club is the 
nearest, usable approach to the study of a 
language in the country in which it is spoken. 
The study club prides itself on supplanting in 
a way the advantage that accrues from what 
might be termed the travel method of learn- 
ing a language. While constantly growing in a 
personal command of the language, the mem- 
bers are also aiming at achieving an appre- 
ciation of the work of the best authors in that 
language. Those who would confine themselves 
to reading translations lose the joy and benefit 
that comes from deliberating on the excellen- 
cies of language and style. 

Other languages have classic modes of ex- 
pression which cannot possibly be produced 
exactly in the English language. Then prop- 
erly to appreciate the thought expressed in a 
foreign tongue, it is necessary to supply back- 
ground. And here arises the question of ex- 
trinsic interest. Lively presentations and dis- 
cussions of geography, customs, ideas, etc., 
of the people with whose language one has 
to deal are required. This background must 
become as alive and real as that which sur- 
rounds us in our daily existence. Care should 
be taken, however, that the sense of propor- 
tion be not distorted. A sense of reality must 
prevail, and true values are to be sought. 
Wasted efforts, such as, for instance, institut- 
ing an extensive,,and bewildering study of 
ancient mythology is to be avoided. It is 
more profitable to explain these allusions as 
they are met in a context, although an occa- 
sional live paper on some point of mythology 
is not out of place. 

In the beginning, diffidence may make a 
teacher hesitate in forming a study club. He 
doubts that the sessions of the club will prove 
interesting and worth while; that he has the 
knowledge to select and prepare the best pos- 
sible programs throughout the year; that he 
will be able to introduce a legitimate variety 
into the activities of the club, which will in- 
sure keeping the members interested and 
thereby making progress. If, however, he is 
persuaded to attempt the formation of a club, 
he ‘will immediately be reassured by the atti- 
tude of the students. It is but natural for 
them to react favorably to the interest shown 
in them. It is but natural, too, that they should 
be stimulated to try to reach the relatively 
high standard required for admission to the 
club. There will result a general desire to be- 
come members. What remains is to gather 
the elite for the first meeting. Then the seem- 
ingly slow-going enterprise will quickly gather 
momentum. 


A Club in Operation 


But rather than foster doubt by further 
theorizing, let us discuss an actual Greek club 
in operation. Naturally, it was brought into 
existence with a definite aim in view. This aim 
was twofold: to stimulate all to work hard in 
order to reach the standard of membership, 
upon: which a premium was set by teacher and 
boys alike, and to cater to the intellectual ad- 
vancement of those whose marks warranted 
their entering the club. 

In order to begin well, it was determined 
to invite a fellow teacher to give a talk of an 
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SPEM FOVE SANCTAM! 


Rege ventorum Borea vibrante 

Frigidum sceptrum, glacie subacti 

Rivuli stabant, nivibusque tecta 
Prata rigebant. 


Flante iam verno Zephyro, sopore 

Mortis excusso, revirescit arbor; 

Vestiunt sese foliis tenellis 
Bracchia pomi. 


Graminum splendor viridis resurgit, 

Primulae fulgent, violaeque rident, 

Silvulas blandis modulisque replet 
Turba volucrum. 


Otiis longis hiemis relictis, 

Mane procedit vigilans colonus 

Arva culturus, Cererisque donat 
Semine glebam. 


Nubibus brumae gelidis fugatis, 

Morbidae curae fugiantque corde; 

Concinant grati iuvenes senesque 
Cantica laeta! 


O cor oppressum nimio dolore, 

Fortiter sortis patiens misellae, 

Ad Deum versis oculis, beatam 
Prospice sortem! 


Spem fove sanctam Dominum daturum 
Et tibi tempus placidum, gelantis 
Qui fugat brumae tenebras corusco 
Lumine verno! 
—A. F. Geyser, S.J. 


inspirational character at the first meeting. 
One remark of his, it might be well to men- 
tion, was to the effect that this was the only 
organization devoted to the study and appre- 
ciation of Greek in the state. The members 
felt flattered in possessing something fine, with 
which few were favored. 

The leader planned the activities of the 
club and the manner of sustaining interest. 
Since the members were studying etymology 
in class in the first semester, the meetings 
held during that part of the year were de- 
voted to live talks, and to reading and discus- 
sing prepared papers and select passages from 
commentaries. The live talks were given by 
teachers on the staff. These teachers indicated 
clearly and to good effect the relationships 
which bore on the subject. Two teachers of 
the ancient classics dealt with some of the 
excellencies inherent in the syntax and style 
of the Greek language, a teacher of art con- 
veyed an appreciation of Greek sculpture and 
architecture, and a teacher of astronomy ex- 
plained the Greek names of the heavenly 
bodies. In conjunction with the lecture on 
Greek art a group of slides were later shown, 
having been secured at the local art museum. 
At these meetings helpful synopses of the 
talks and papers were distributed. 

In the second semester, since the students 
were now acquainted with etymology and pos- 
sessed a knowledge of syntax sufficient for 
translation, they began to read Greek in the 
original at their meetings. The teacher was 
fortunate in obtaining for this purpose sev- 
eral copies of An Epitome of the New Testa- 
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ment, published by the Notre Dame Univer- 
sity. The book contains a number of passages 
taken from the four Gospels and giving the 
story of the Gospels in epitomized form. The 
book has notes on syntax and a dictionary. 
With very little preparation the members 
were able to read fifty lines of Greek at a 
meeting. The proper atmosphere for studying 
a language was maintained; an honest, and 
not unsuccessful attempt was made to culti- 
vate the familiarity with which the native 
born reads his mother tongue. It is evident 
that such an attempt entailed a complete un- 
derstanding of grammar and modes of ex- 
pression, and the gradual enlarging of vocab- 
ulary. Besides the study of the language, ex- 
cursions, similar to those of the first semester, 
were made into Greek life and thought. This, 
while furnishing the necessary background, 
was intended to serve as a foundation for 
further study in Greek. 

One program, out of the ordinary, deserves 
particular notice. It was presented for the 
students of the first and second years of high 
school, to increase their appreciation of the 
ancient classics. The program consisted in part 
of two playlets, both in English, one exempli- 
fying the philological value of a study of the 
Greek and Roman languages, the other a bois- 
terous scene from a play of Aristophanes. 
Another selection from the same author, en- 
titled “The Flogging,” was declaimed by a 
member. The characters in the second playlet 
wore the Greek garments. This program was 
presented in the school auditorium, and was 
commented on by the audience for its interest 
and worth. This activity, incidentally, gave 
the club members some valuable experience in 
the histrionic art. 

From the reasons we have presented and 
the experience cited it may safely be con- 
cluded that the study club has a place in the 
educational scheme, which it is able to fill 
satisfactorily: it successfully complements the 
work of the classroom; it places the brighter 
and more industrious students on the road to 
become students in the real sense of the word. 


Solution of Latin Crossword 
Puzzle in the June Issue 


Aenigma Decussatum Proverbiis 
Intextum. Solutio 


Transversum: 

1. lui; 3. lapidem; 9. non; 10. duc; 12. 
bipes; 13. vasa; 14. cavit; 16. reos 19. aro; 
20. da; 21. abi; 22. derisit; 26. unde?; 27. 
anas; 28. misi; 30. no; 31. de; 33. ni; 34. 
sed; 36. captu; 37. is; 38. dos; 40. ne; 42. 
ait; 43. et; 44. vincit; 45. una. 


Deorsum: 

1. labor; 2. improbus; 4. an; 5. potare; 6. 
in; 7. edat; 8. mus; 11. cavat; 13. vi; 14. 
cadendo; 15. vora; 17. ea; 18. sinis; 20. dis; 
23. indant; 24. saepe; 25. omnia; 29. iis; 32. 
gutta; 35. educ; 39. sat; 41. mi; 43. en. 


Proverbia 


1. Labor improbus omnia vincit. — Verg- 
ilius. 

2. Gutta cavat lapidem non vi sed saepe 
cadendo. — Ovidius. 










































































New Books of Value to Teachers 


The Vernacular Missal in Religious Education 

By Paul Bussard. Paper, xii-167 pp. The Cath- 
olic University of America, Washington, D. C. 

This doctoral thesis divides itself quite naturally 
into four parts. Part I traces the history of the 
vernacular Missal and of its use by the laity from 
the Middle Ages to the present time. It is inter- 
esting particularly to read that in the seventeenth 
century the translation of the Missal was the 
cause of violent controversy in France, in which 
clergy and cardinals took part. In spite of abso- 
lute prohibition by Pope Alexander VII, the 
Missal was widely used so that the condemnation 
was honored more in the breach than in the 
observance. 

The second part of the study takes up the 
results of a questionnaire sent to users of the 
Leaflet Missal of which the author is editor. 
This study, limited to approximately 133 persons, 
indicates that in the opinion of subscribers dis- 
tinctly valuable spiritual results were achieved. 
School users found the regular reading of the 
Missal to be distinctly helpful in teaching the 
Mass. 

Part III of the study discusses various books 
of instruction on the Mass and the Missal, and 
analyzes some of the recent high-school and ele- 
mentary texts. The study is discussionary and is 
intended to bring out the strong and weak points 
of books as representing effective presentations of 
the dogmatic or the allegorical methods. 

Part IV suggests improvements which seem to 
be necessary both in the formal school teaching 
of the Mass and in the formal instruction pro- 
vided in sermons, study clubs, etc. 

It would be valuable to have the present study 
supplemented by a further one which would set 
up quite definitely all the immediate as well as 
the more remote objectives of both the teaching 
of the Mass and of the Missal and indicate how 
these might be achieved at the several levels of 
the schools and among adults. 

Thoughts on the Gentle Master 

By Reverend J. E. Moffatt, S.J. Cloth, 80 pp. 
50 cents. Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

The sixth book in the Minute Meditation Series 
offers thoughts on our Lord, the Master of gentle- 
ness and humility. Thirty-three meditations for 
minute thinking with a diversity of subjects, yet 
with a central theme, make this book a worth- 
while compendium of mental prayer on our Lord. 
The effort to bring a more personal knowledge of 
Jesus into the lives of men is set forth with en- 
lightening conciseness and ever-deepening profit 
to the individual. The brevity of these medita- 
tions offers the layman and the cleric a fit com- 
panion for brief moments of serious thinking. — 
Robert Broderick. 

My European Diary 

By Daniel A. Lord, S.J. Cloth, 302 pp., $2. 
The Queen’s Work, St. Louis, Mo. 

A delightfully intimate account of a three 
months’ trip through Italy, Austria, France, Bel- 
gium, England, and Ireland. A record like this 
provides a real measure of a man, and Father 
Lord grows vastly in our estimation and our 
affection as we note his priestly and shrewd ob- 
servations on the commonplaces which a tourist 
sees. 

California Test of Mental Maturity 

By Elizabeth T. Sullivan, Willis W. Clark, and 
Ernest W. Tiegs. Advanced battery, per package 
of 25 tests, $1.25 plus postage. Advanced speci- 
men set, 25 cents postpaid. Southern California 
School Book Depository, Los Angeles, Calif. 

The tests are devised for grade 7 to college 
sophomore age. Their purpose is to provide a 
greater insight into mental traits than is obtained 
with most group intelligence tests. Any teacher 
can administer the tests in about 45 minutes. 
Complete Liturgical Requiem Mass 

Absolution 

By Joseph A. Murphy. Paper, 20 pp. 80 cents. 
McLaughlin and Reilly Company, Boston, Mass. 

Teachers of music and choir directors will do 


and 
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FICTION 

1. “Candle for the Proud,” MacManus 
(Sheed and Ward). 2. “King’s Good 
Servant,” O. White (Macmillan). 3. “Red 
Robes,” Boyton (Benziger). 4. “White 
Hawthorne,” Borden (Macmillan). 5. 
“Hero Breed,” Mullen (McBride). 
NONFICTION 

1. “Damien the Leper,” Farrow (Sheed 
and Ward). 2. “Safeguarding Mental 
Health,” McCarthy (Bruce). 3. “Life of 
Jesus,” Mauriac (Longmans Green). 4. 


“The Crusades,” Belloc (Bruce). 5. “Life 
of Christ,” O’Brien (St. Anthony Guild). 

The above list is compiled from reports 
of leading book dealers made to the 
Library Department of THE CATH- 
OLIC SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


well to examine this requiem Mass arranged by 
the instructor in Gregorian chant at the Newark, 
N. J., Diocesan Institute of Sacred Music. It 
combines Gregorian chant, psalm tones, recita- 
tions, and falso Bordone with responses and in- 
struction for the choir and the organist. The in- 
structions are comparatively simple explaining 
some of the general principles of the chant, ap- 
plied particularly to the requiem. The music is 
written in modern notation. 

Principles of College Library Administration 

By William M. Randall and F. L. D. Goodrich. 
Cloth, 240 pp., $2.50, University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Il. 

This is a book which has long been needed and 
which will be welcomed by librarians. It will bear 
reading and rereading, and then reading again, 
always with profit because of the sane, thorough 
manner in which the study of college libraries 
has been made, and here presented. For the light 
it throws upon the whole library situation it will 
be of much value to college administrative 
officers. For the librarian it contains a wealth of 
informational material and much that is inspira- 
tional, which is good, for as someone has aptly 
said, “What we need is not so much information 
as inspiration.” The chapters cover such topics 
as the aims and organization of the college, the 
physical plant, the functions of the library and 
the library staff, finances, budget, book selection, 
and records. For prospective college librarians, 
preparing for their work in library schools it 
should be a most helpful textbook because it 
shows very clearly that the professional equip- 
ment of the college librarian must be different 
from that required by the public, high-school, or 
university librarian. Libraries, everywhere, will 
be better built, equipped, and handled because of 
the work done by the authors of this book. — 
Lilian Gaskell. 

Interracial Justice 

By John LaFarge, S.J. Cloth, 238 pp. $2. The 
America Press, New York, N. Y. 

What is the question of race relation? Is it 
political? psychological? historical? cultural? 
anthropological? These are incidental. When we 
come right down to a racial solution, the ques- 
tion becomes a moral one, and not a mere ad- 
justment of conflicting forces as is often sup- 
posed. This is the assumption in this treatise. In 
discussing the social problem of racial differences, 
Father LaFarge propounds the thesis that racial 
disputes will eventually be solved through Chris- 
tian social ethics as teaching the application of 
justice and charity. The Negro problem in the 
United States is the question at hand, but the 
principles can be applied to any interracial prob- 
lem. The bibilography is what Catholics inter- 
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ested in this subject have been waiting for. /»)1¢r- 
racial Justice, a product of careful thought 
through years of experience, is a book for all who 
are interested in the problem no matter ‘vhat 
their individual viewpoints. 

King Richard’s Squire 

By Regina Kelly. Cloth, 272 pp. $2. Thomas 
Y. Crowell Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is the exciting story of a noble boy sent 
with his French grandfather to attend the funeral] 
of Edward, the Black Prince. How the boy ran 
away to serve the English king so that he m‘ght 
keep the oath given him by his English mother, 
how he fought for his king in the peasant’s up- 
rising, how he met Chaucer and other notables 
of the day, and how King Richard made him a 
squire of the court —all this is a fine vehicle for 
a picture of London and England, the people 
and social conditions, in the fourteenth century. 
For this year especially the detailed account of 
the crowning of Richard II is valuable and 
interesting. 

Our Lady Appears to Bernadette 

By Sister Mary Edwin. Paper, 22 pp. The 
James H. Barry Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

This is an excellent dramatization of the ap- 
paritions of our Lady, “The Immaculate Con- 
ception” to St. Bernadette. Well arranged in six 
scenes for presentation by grade- or high-school 
pupils, it tells the story simply and rapidly from 
the expedition to gather wood to the beginning 
of cures at the grotto. 

Music: Highways and Byways 

Edited by Osbourne McConathy, John W. 
Beattie, and Russell V. Morgan. Cloth, 247 pp. 
$1.46. Silver, Burdett & Co., Newark, N. J. A 
collection of songs, for advanced classes in high 
school. 

Introduction to Education 

By Frank L. Clapp, Wayland J. Chase, and 
Curtis Merriman. Cloth, 557 pp. $3. Ginn & 
Company, Boston, Mass. 
The Junior High School 

Beginnings 

By Frank F. Bunker. Cloth, 418 pp. $2.50. The 
W. F. Roberts Company, Washington, D. C. This 
is largely a reprint of the author’s study of 1911 
and 1912 of the Berkeley junior high schools. 
Descriptive Physics 

By Sherman R. Wilson. Cloth, 223 pp. $1.20. 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, N. Y. A brief 
high-school textbook. 

General Principles of Language 

By W. W. Blancke. Cloth, 459 pp. $1.60. D. C. 
Heath & Co., Boston, Mass. Contains an intro- 
duction to modern language study. 

Functional Grammar Ladder 

By Fred G. Fox, Ph.D. Paper, 255 pp. 72 cents. 
The Bruce Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Here is a practical, teachable, combined gram- 
mar and workbook for grades seven to nine, 
and which may be used for review even in the 
senior high school. The lessons, called “steps” 
are arranged progressively to suggest a ladder. 
They include the minimum essentials of functional 
grammar. The pages are perforated so that they 
may be removed as the steps are completed. The 
text parts are printed on sheets separate from 
those of the exercises so that they may be kept 
in the book or filed together to form a grammar 
textbook. 

Every Teacher’s Records 

By Ruth Strang. Paper, 48 pp. Bureau oi 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York, N. Y. 

This brief study gutlines the chief forms o/ 
records which teachers need for helping children 
succeed in school. The word succeed here implies 
more than mere achievement in study; it in- 
cludes all those elements of behavior, personality, 
health, social adjustment, which together should 
be the outcomes of a well-balanced elementary 
education. It is a pity that the author has not 
included those deeper elements of a religious and 
moral education which are available to the Cath- 
clic teacher. 


Movement: Its 





